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| Tue lives of exemplary be- 
_ lievers are instructive exhibitions 

of christian character, and valuable 
memorials of divine grace. 

When such characters occupy 
prominent and public . stations, 
resenting the operation: of pria- 
siela and of grace afore. the 
world, in a manner at pneb humlile, 
influential, and inviting, it is not, 


to do homage. to man, . but to. 


render our grateful. , ' , 
ment to God, that .we pause. to 
express our feelings of esteem and 
veneration., = «6 ¢.4 toa 

This train,of thought, has been 


sug geetod in aaanenp ene of 
aracter of him who. is. the 
subject of this ‘brief memoir... * A 
great man is: fallen in Israel,” and 
while the writer of these few lines 
does not hope to do justice to 
such a character, yet he is de- 
sirous of “‘ gathering up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost.” 

The following valuable docu- 
ment, which been ninety 
furnished by Mr. Upeott, will 
serve as the basis of this nar- 


rative, 
“ London Institution, 
“ Finsbury Circus, Sept.4, 1833. 
“Dear Sir—I feel much plea- 
sure to be enabled to forward for 
VOL, XVII, N.S. NO, 106, 


your use, Biographical Memo- 
randa written with his own hand, 
of a man whose private life was an 
ornament to’ society, and whose 
chatactéer as a Christian minister 
was blameless. © 

) Tremain, dear Sir, 

“ Your very faithful-and obedient 
a m4 P * Servaut,- ° . 
vo Wittram ‘Urcorr.” 
-. The following is a brief out- 
line of the history of nty life. 

‘«* I was born: March 25th, 1762, 
in’ er Street, Golden Square, 
and was favoured from the earliest 
dawn of reason with the rich bles. 
Sing ‘of parental education: In 
1769 I went to a school, then in 
considerable réputation among 
Protestant Dissenters, kept by 
the Rev. James Madgwick, at 
Pinner, Middlesex; thence, ‘in 
1775, I was removed to a similar 
establishment, under the care of 
the Rev. (afterwards Dr.) Morgan 
Jones, at Hemel Hempsted, Herts, 
and in 1776 to a highly respect- 
able school at Chiswick, over 
which the Rev. Archibald Craw. 
ford then presided. 

‘In 1778 I entered Homerton 
College, of which the ize were 
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Drs. Conder, Gibbons, and 
Fisher, and afterwards Dr. 
Davies. On the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1783, LT was ordained to the 
pastoral office at Hammersmith. 
In March 1790, I was appointed 
morning preacher at Salters’ Hall, 
still retaining my pastoral con- 
nections at Hammersmith. 

“In 1796 I quitted the scenes 
of my youthful ministry, and be- 
came pastor at Hanover Street, 
Long Acre, preaching there only 
on the Lord’s Day afternoon. In 
1803 I left both these stations, 
and for about three years was 
minister of a congregation at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 
In 1806 I accepted an en- 
couraging invitation from the 
church in New Court, Carey 
Street, with which some of my 
nearest relatives had been con- 
nected for more than a century, 
at which my grandfather, Thomas 
Bradbury, and my uncle, Richard 
Winter, had been the pastors 
seventy-one years, in the bosom 
of which I was brought up from 
my childhood, and of which I 
became a member in the seven- 
teenth year of my life, on the 
1st of January, 1779. 

‘«Inthis happy, respectable, and 
I trust useful station, I have been 
placed for the last twenty-two 

ears, and now reminded by the 
apse of time of the approaching 
termination of my journey, | 
would adopt these charming lines 
of Dr. Doddridge, 

* His work my age shall bless, 

When yoathal vigour is no more, 

And my last hour of life confess, 

His love hath animating power.’ 
Rosert WINTER. 
1, Sidmouth Street, 

June Tth, 1828. 

« P.S. In the year 1809 the 
College of New Jersey, America, 
conferred on me the degree of 
D.D. My publications consist 
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chiefly of discourses at ordina- 
tions and funerals, and on other 
public occasions, A little work, 
entitled ‘Pastoral Letters on 
Nonconformity,’ has attracted 
some attention, and been honoured 
with a degree of success beyond 
the expectations of the author. 

x ws 


The parents of our revered 
friend* were John Winter, Esq. 
of Hammersmith, army agent, and 
Martha, his wife, who was the 
daughter of the late “‘ very emi- 
nent Dissenting Minister, Thomas 
Bradbury,” of New Court, Carey 
Street, London. Mr. John Win- 
ter was for many years a member 
and deacon of the same church, 
and his brother, the late Rev. 
Richard Winter, was for some 
time co-pastor with Mr. Bradbury, 
and succeeded him in that office 
in the year 1759, and in which 
he continued until his death in 
1799. 

In early life Dr. Winter be- 
came the subject of serious im- 
pressions, and set his heart to- 
wards the house of his God. The 
course of life for which he was 
intended was commercial, and an 
attempt was made to introduce 
him into a lucrative manufacture, 
by placing bim in the great iron 
concern of Samuel Walker and 
Company, of Marborough, near 
Rotherham; but he, from his own 
energy and resolution, declined 
the prospect, and quitted the 
counting-house. His heart was 
set upon the work of Christ, and 
he was admitted on his own foun- 
dation a student of the ministry in 





* Dr. Winter had two elder brothers, 
and one sister, videlicet, Thomas Brad- 
bary Winter, . who died in 1821 ; the 
Rev. John Winter, for many —_ pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at 
Newbury, Berks, who died in 1822, and 
Mrs. Ebenezer Maitland, of Clapham 
Common, who survives. 
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the Academy at Homerton, in the 
year1778. About the same time, 
and probably in immediate con- 
nexion with his admission at Ho- 
merton, he became a member of 
the church at New Court, being 
then in his seventeenth year. 

Having completed his course of 
studies for the ministry, Mr. Win- 
ter was invited in the month of 
February, 1783, to preach at Ham- 
mersmith, near London, to the 
congregation late under the care 
of the Rev. George Turnbull ; 
and on the 10th of December of 
that year was ordained Pastor of 
that church. In accepting the in- 
vitation to Hammersmith, the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage occurs 
in his letter : 

** Before I close this letter, 
permit me to mention a wish which 
I formed as soon as I received 
your invitation, aud which I have 
already mentioned to the two gen- 
tlemen who have honoured me 
with their names, that I may be 
allowed to introduce into your 

ublic services, both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, the reading of 
the Sacred Scriptures. The gen- 
tlemen whom 1 mentioned both 
expressed in strong terms their 
approbation of such a measure, 
and I doubt not but your regard 
for the inspired volume, your de- 
sire that your fellow creatures 
may be acquainted with their con- 
tents, your own acquaintance with 
the practice of the primitive 
churches, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, and your earnest wish that a 
reverence for the sacred volume 
may be perpetuated to future ge- 
nerations, render it unnecessary 
for me to enlarge any further in 
pleading for this reasonable ser- 
vice.” 

At this period the omission of 
the reading of the Scriptures in 
public worship was a kind of dis- 
tinction of the Congregationalists 
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in London, arising, it is presumed, 
from a perverse rigidity in the re- 
linquishment of every thing con- 
nected with Liturgical services 
and Presbyterian habits, but which 
omission is now happily supplied 
among all Congregational Dis- 
senters. 

In the year 1790, the congre- 
gation at Salters’ Hall, on the 
removal of the Rev. Mr. Jacomb 
to Wellingborough, invited Mr. 
Winter to become their morning 
preacher, which he accepted, with 
the concurrence of the people at 
Hammersmith, who considered it 
a privilege to “ retain his services 
in the afternoon, and as much of 
his time as his other engagements 
would allow.” 

Mr. Winter's connexion with the 
church at Hammersmith closed 
about the middle of the year 1795, 
when he succeeded Dr. Harris as 
afternoon preacher, and pastor of 
the congregation assembling in 
Hanover Street, Long Acre. This 
connexion continued until the 
i 1803, when Mr. Winter re- 
inquished both Hanover Street 
and Salter’s Hall, and accepted 
an invitation to the pastoral office 
of the Independent Church, at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Winter was set apart over 
the church at Newport on the 3d 
of August, 1803, where he con- 
tinued until the beginning of the 
year 1806, when the strong in- 
ducement to accept an invitation 
to London, to take the pastoral 
charge of the church at New 
Court, occasioned another and his 
last official remove. The settle- 
ment at New Court took place 
on the 25th of May, 1806. Here 
early associations and endearing 
ties gave a peculiar interest to his 
feelings. He seemed to be con- 
scious that he was standing on a 
spot rendered sacred by the cha- 
racter and labours of a grandfather 

4F2 
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and an uncle, who had honourably 

receded him, into whose labours 

e had now entered.* On the re- 
turn of certain anniversaries, our 
valued friend usually adverted 
with lively interest to the memory 
of those who were gone, and often 
seemed to feel additional respon- 
sibility and increased privilege in 
following such eminent and useful 
men. It is now a subject of 
grateful remembrance that his own 
course was no dishonour to that 
ancestry which he so highly prized, 
and that he has handed down the 
church and congregation to poste- 
rity in circumstances of much en- 
couragement, union, and affection. 

Of the estimation in which his 
unwearied labours were held by 
the people of his charge, the fol- 
lowing statement will best testify, 
coming as it does from the pen of 
one of the esteemed officers of the 
church, with the sanction and ap- 
probation of all. 

‘*Of the manner in which our 
revered pastor's ministry was per- 
formed, his beloved flock are wit- 
nesses; yes, ‘ They are witnesses, 
and God also, how holily, and 
justly, and unblameably he be- 





* The following is a table of the suc- 
cession of pastors at New Court, from 
the formation of the church. 

The Rev. Daniel Burgess, from 1687 
to 1713, 26 years. 

The Rev. James Wood, from 1713 to 
1727 ; 14 years. 

The Rey. Thomas Bradbury, from 1728 
to 1759; $1 years. 

The Rev. Richard Winter, from 1759 
to 1799; 40 years. 

The Rev. William Thorpe, from 1800 
to 1806 ; 6 years. 

The Rev. Robert Winter, D.D. from 
1806 to 1833 ; 27 years. 

Besides the above pastors, the follow- 
ing, waee assistants during the same pe- 


Henry Francis, with Mr. Wood. 

Peter Bradbury, Jacob Fowler, Jo- 
— Pitts, with Mr. Thomas Bradbary. 
w pesos: Hamilton, with Mr. Richard 

I. 


haved himself among them that be- 
lieve ;’ and they indeed know how 
‘ he exhorted, and comforted, and 
charged every one of them, as a 
father doth his children.’ No 
tongue or pen can do full justice 
to those self-denying exertions, 
those affectionate sympathies, that 
hallowed spirit and conduct which 
distinguished the character of their 
astor. The record is engraven 
indelibly on the hearts of many, 
With the deepest emotions of gra- 
titude and delight do they now 
call to mind the fervour and com- 
prehensiveness of his devotions; 
the faithfulness, the spirituality, 
and the holy character of his 
preaching; the constancy and 
punctuality observed in even the 
most minute of his engagements ; 
his paternal kindness to the young, 
and the readiness with which he 
entered into, and the liberality 
with which he encouraged and 
supported, every plan for pro- 
moting the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the poor and the des- 
titute. The memory will long love 
to dwell on this beloved friend, 
as he_stood up to preach Christ 
and him pa oy in the congre- 
gation; when with peculiar sim- 
plicity and fervour, and with holy 
sublimity, he presided at the table 
of the Lord; and when, mingling 
more familiarly with his endeared 
people, he met them at their circu- 
ating social prayer-meetings, and 
gave his whole heart to the happy 
occasions, But it was in the cham- 
ber of affliction, and by the bed of 
death, that perhaps, more than in 
any other scene, he appeared as 
the representative and follower of 
Him whose delight it was to bind 
up the broken heart, and to com- 
fort those that mourn. Oh, with 
what melting sympathy did he 
enter into the sorrows of the suf. 
fering and of the bereaved—with 
what copiousness and affection did 
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he pour out the full heart in 
prayer; how solemn and appro- 
priate were his selections from the 
word of God! O yes, then indeed 
his worth was felt; and in the re- 
currence of such seasons how deep 
will be the sense of his loss! To 
those of the church who, from of- 
ficial station were brought into 
more frequent and intimate com- 
munion with the deceased, his 
character had become increasingly 
estimable and precious. They 
witnessed the earnest desire of his 
heart for the welfare of his people, 
heard his supplications on their 
behalf, and were relieved of many 
an anxious care by his affection- 
ate readiness to every good word 
and work. Amidst all the variety 
of subjects which claimed atten- 
tion at their meetings, the spirit of 
love was never for a moment 
quenched, nor the perpetuity. of 
their union ever endangered. They 
too, as growing infirmities gathered 
around their beloved pastor, saw 
far more than was allowed to 
general notice, of the pain and 
self-denial which were involved in 
the performance of his public en- 
gagements. As he felt what he 
termed the ‘ gentle monitions’ of 
approaching dissolution, he be- 
came exceedingly anxious to be 
assisted in the work of the ministry 
by a younger brother, not that he 
might spare himself, but that his 
people might have those attentions 
which it became impossible for 
him to render them; and although 
this wish had not been gratified, and 
there was no Joshua to whom the 
charge could be transferred when 
the servant of God died; no Elisha 
standing by to catch the mantle 
as our ie pastor ascended 
to heaven, his prayers are with 
his God, and will not be forgotten. 
Our revered friend had for a con- 
siderable time before his death 
been much afflicted with asthma, 
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so as to render walking for any 
distance, almost impracticable ; 
he was otherwise in good health, 
and has not ever been prevented 
by this disorder from the per- 
formance of any of his ministerial 
duties, which were truly his chief 
delight. Indeed he was highly 
favoured with health, never hav- 
ing been out of his pulpit during 
the long period of his ministerial 
labours more than sixteen sab- 
baths, eight only of which were 
on account of illness. According 
to bis usual custom, and with the 
hope of recruiting health, he had 
planned an absence from London 
fora month. The prospect of this 
absence appears to have engaged 
very much of his attention. Four 
Lord’s days before our dear 
pastor’s intended departure for 
the country, he addressed his 
flock, and with peculiar solemnity 
expressed his wish to bring be- 
fore them, during the interval, 
some of the leading truths and 
principles of the Gospel, and 
proposed to preach four sermons 
on the origin, the duty, the 
effects, and the anticipations of 
Faith. This plan he was per- 
mitted to accomplish and then 
conclude his course. He intro- 
duced his last sermon on Hebrews 
xi. 1. ‘* Now faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for,” 
in the following manner, now 
rendered memorable by an 
event not then anticipated by 
those who heard him. ‘ We 
have arrived,” said he, ** my Chris- 
tian brethren, at the last Sabbath 
which we expect to spend together 
for several weeks. Our temporary 
separation, however expedient and 
however desirable, cannot but be 
attended with some ‘painful and 
anxious feelings, from the consider. 
ation of the great uacertainty of 
human events, and particularly of 
human life. It is not improbable 
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that to some one or more in this as- 
sembly it may be the last Sabbath 
which we may be permitted to 
spend together upon earth. Before 
the expiration of the month of sepa- 
ration some of my hearers, or it 
may be the preacher, may have 
passed through death unto judg- 
ment. A solemn anticipation indeed, 
which it behoves us most seriously 
to lay to heart. If when absent 
from the body we are present with 
the Lord, it isa happy and glorious 
anticipation. But whether we live 
or die, the anticipations which 
are awakened and authorized by 
faith are of the most sublime and 
delightful kind, and are the only 
things on which we are authorized 
with any degree of earnestness to 
dwell.” 

Towards the close of the discourse 
he remarked thus : 

‘* Faith and piety afford the only 
authorised evidence that any indi- 
viduals are the children of God. If 
you ask me what is the basis or 
ground of my hope before God, I 
avow it is not in myself, but in the 
free promise of God, secured in the 
blood of his dear Son. I have no- 
thing of works to talk of when 
looking at the ground or basis of 
my hope. But if you ask me, fur- 
ther, what reason have you to be- 
lieve that you are authorised to 
hope that the blessings of futurity 
are prepared for you, I then begin 
to think what the Gospel has done 
for me, whether it has enlightened, 
purified, and altered my taste and 
character; I compare myself with 
the first Epistle of John and other 

of the New Testament, and 
if after this comparison I find my 
character answers to those descrip- 
tions, then I draw, and am autho- 
rised and enabled by the Holy Spi- 
rit to draw this comfortable con- 
clusion, that I am a child of God. 
But if conscience tells me that m 
profession is a delusion, and that 
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have never been sanctified by 
means of the Gospel, I must per- 
ceive that I have been living all 
my days under the influence of a 
fatal mistake. My dear friends, 
the man who said, ‘I know in 
whom I have believed,’ as the 
ground of his hope, said at the 
same time, and that, too, when he 
saw death very near him, ‘ The 
time of my departure is at hand ; 
I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the 
faith, henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord the righteous Judge 
shall give me at that day, and not 
to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.’ ” 

Many precious sentiments were 
diffused through this and the other 
services of the day, which can now 
be recognized as the breathings of a 
spirit just taking leave of scenes 
amid which it had loved to tarry, 
and ‘ with its starry pinions on,” 
preparing for its flight to the Zion 
of our God above. He felt pecu- 
liar delight at the Lord’s Table on 
that day, in welcoming among the 
occasional guests a very large num- 
ber of the members of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s Church in Fetter-lane. His 
benevolent heart loved such an 
union, and for that church in a pe- 
culiar manner he always expressed 
the strongest regard and affection. 
In the afternoon he preached with 


great animation on Isaiah xxv. 1. . 


“* O Lord, thou art my God,” and 
dwelt with much interest on the 
spirit on which those words might 
be adopted by the young, the ma- 
ture, and the dying believer. 
Having with marked cordiality 
taken leave of some of his friends, 
he quitted this house of God for 
ever, leaving on our hearts a testi- 
mony never to be forgotten, and a 
memorial of character which it is 
our earnest prayer that we may be 
enabled to imitate. On the next 
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evening he attended the missionary 
prayer-meeting at Mr. Meadows’s 
Chapel, Shepherd’s Market, where 
he for the last time led the devo- 
tions with his usual fervour and 
comprehensiveness. 

To this testimony, so valuable 
and correct, it would be needless to 
add any thing further, but the fol- 
lowing particulars, extracted from 
the admirable funeral sermon 

reached by the Rev. Dr. Pye 

mith, comprising a view of Dr. 
Winter's pas cannot be 
omitted. 

* Few men have lived more 
highly beloved, or have died more 
deeply lamented. 

“To natural talents of a su 
rior order, he added the fruits of 
early and sound culture. With 
solid literature, general knowledge, 
and especially the knowledge of 
striptural divinity, his mind was 
tichly stored. The treasures of his 
memory on all important subjects 
appeared inexhaustible; and the 
generous readiness with which, on 
every proper occasion, he commu- 
nicated from those treasures, ren- 
dered his conversation an invaluable 
privilege. 

** Wisdom, delicate perception, 
sagacity, and soundness of judg- 
ment, were elements of character 
which he possessed in a remarkable 
degree. Yet no person was more 
remote from the appearance of con- 
scious superiority. I never knew 
a man who more happily exempli- 
fied the divine precept, ‘ In low- 
liness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves.’ His ge- 
nerous kindness to those who felt 
themselves to be very much his in- 
feriors was truly admirable. It was 
unaffected generosity; it came 
spontaneously from his own ami- 
able mind, and it made all who 
enjoyed his intercourse easy and 


happy. 
66 Dr. Winter was a man of a 





large and generous spirit. In the 
contest between falsehood and 
truth, oppression and freedom, anar- 
chy and order, infidelity and faith, 
sin and holiness, hell and heaven,— 
the great battle of God Almighty, 
—he took a decided part. His 
activity for the best purposes would 
seem incredible, were its details 
spread before a stranger. He bore 
a large and zealous share in the 
numerous institutions of Chris- 
tian beneficence which adorn our 
age and country. His fine and 
penetrating mind was a blessing in 
their counsels. He spared not his 
personal labour in advancing their 
interests and effecting their objects. 

‘* With powers for conversation of 
peculiar compass and vivacity, he 
was ever far from levity or sarcasm, 
He maintained the most delicate 
regard for the feelings of the pre- 
sent and the just reputation of the 
absent. Seriousness, benevolence, 
disinterestedness, and holy useful- 
ness formed the character of his fa- 
miliar intercourse. 

** It is one of my greatest mercies 
to have enjoyed, during the larger 
part of my life, the uninterrupted 
friendship of Dr. Winter; and I 
should be among the most ungrate~ 
ful of men, were I not to bear my 
testimony to the singular kindness, 
faithfulness, and constancy which 
marked his personal attachments. 

‘* The sustaining principle of his 
excellent qualities lay in his reli- 
gion. This impa loveliness to 
his early youth, and stability and 
dignity to his ripest years. It was 
unaffected, all-pervading, devo- 
tional, vital, and full of power: ‘a 
well of water springing up to ever 
lasting life.’ Hence was his life a 
continued act of consecration to 
God. He was quick and ardent 
in the seizing upon right means for 
serving the immortal interests of 
men. He promptly obeyed every 
call of duty, though often at the 
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cost of great personal sacrifice, and 
even of suffering. He was ‘ in- 
stant in season, out of season ;’ 
his element was the work of the 
Lord. In that work he was stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing; nor was his labour in vain. 
‘ What was his hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Were not even 
ye, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming? Ye 
were his glory and joy.’ 

“* Yes, you can best estimate his 
worth as a minister of Christ, who 
taught you the way of salvation, 
The extent and accuracy of his 
sacred studies; his conscientious 
care to give the true sense of the 
Scriptures ; his judicious and lumi- 
nous discourses ; the exquisite pre- 
paration which they always indi- 
cated, even in that frequency of 
pulpit labours which to the most 
part of well-qualified preachers 
would have been overwhelming ; 
his clear and satisfactory explica- 
tions; his happy modes of illus- 
trating ; his concise and just argu- 
mentation; his solemn faithfulness, 
his affectionate earnestness, his 
power and pathos, his applications 
to the heart and conscience ; I, and 
many who could avail themselves 
of only his occasional Jabours, can 
never forget ; but you, my bereaved 
and mourning friends, who were 
blessed with the enjoyment of bis 
constant ministrations, are best able 
to estimate their value, and let 
me remind you of the responsibility 
under which they have laid you. 

“ You know also the correspon- 
dence of his private labours with 
those of the pulpit: his warmth of 
affection personally to the Pe 0 
of his charge, his me ‘or the 

‘oung, his with the ‘ 
the we censelted toaterehie bea 
visits to the house of sorrow, his 
wise and serious, yet kind and 
amiable style of conversation, and 
his distinguished possession of the 
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spirit and talent of prayer: ‘ye 
are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblameably 
he behaved himself among you ; 
that he was gentle among you, even 
as a nurse cherisheth her children ; 
so that, being affectionately desirous 
of you, he was willing to have im- 
parted unto you, not the Gospel of 
God only, but also his own soul, 
for ye were dear tohim. Ye know 
how he exhorted and comforted, 
and charged every one of you, as 
a father his children, that ye would 
walk worthy of God, who hath 
yrs: you to his kingdom and 
g fy SP ? 

The diploma conferring the dis- 
tinction of Doctor in Divinity, Mr. 
Winter received from the College 
of New Jersey, United States, in 
1809, as mentioned in his note to 
Mr. Upeott. Such a mark of lite- 
rary merit, in connection with theo- 
logical pursuits, was never perhaps 
more justly bestowed, and no man 
ever sustained such a distinction 
with more dignified oe and 
more condescending humility.— 
Among the distinguishing features 
of Dr. Winter’s character may be 
mentioned his ardent love of the 
work in which he was engaged, his 
punctuality, and readiness to every 
good word and work, and the mi- 
nute attention which he paid to the 
little circumstances that ‘‘ make 
the sum of human things.” His 
kind and particular remembrance 
of domestic events in the families 
of his relatives and of his people, 
and on all public occasions, was al- 
ways a subject of admiration. It 
was in his devotional exercises that 
this was peculiarly apparent, and 
excited the most livel en A 
very extraordinary gift in prayer 
eminently distinguished our beloved 
friend; but it was more than a 
gift,—it was the hallowed grace of 

rayer, which diffused so much 
avenly influence over his reli- 
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gious exercises. The flame was al- 
ways burning on the altar, and it 
was fed in habitual retirement by 
much secret communion of the 
heart with God. A fervour and 
elevation of feeling marked all his 
approaches to the throne of mercy, 
and bore along with him the best 
feelings of his fellow worshippers. 
It was a privilege to be interested 
in his prayers, whether public or 
private,—then the presence of God 
was felt, the solemnity and the 
sweetness of devotion realised, and 
the acknowledgment often drawn 
from the heart, ‘ it is good to be 
here, it is none other than the house 
of God, this is the gate of heaven.’ 

Dr. Winter’s exceedingly happy 
matrimonial connexion was formed 
with a highly respectable family 
at Gosport, Hants, with whom 
he had become acquainted long 
prior to the year 1785, when he 
married Rebecca, the third daugh- 
ter of Robert Waller, Esq. Surgeon. 
This excellent man was the leading 
member of the church at Gosport, 
and was the principal means of 
introducing the late Dr. Bogue to 
that sphere of labour. Mr. Wal- 
ler retired from practice some years 
before the close of his life, and 
with Mrs. Waller resided in the 
vicinity of Godalming, Surrey, near 
to their daughter, Mrs. Daniel 
Sharp, of Lanaway House. There 
they closed their days and have 
their sepulchre, which also contains 
the remains of a daughter of Dr. 
Winter, who died in her childhood ; 
—another infant daughter died at 
Hammersmith. Two sons and two 
daughters of Dr. Winter lived to 
enter upon the scenes of active la- 
bour and domestic usefulness. The 
elder daughter, Martha, married 
Mr. (now the Reverend) Thomas 
Kennion, Perpetual Curate of High 
Harrowgate, The younger daugh- 
ter, Rebecca, married John Rey- 
nolds Beddome, Esq., Surgeon, at 
N.S. NO.106, 
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Romsey, Hants, in the year 1813, 
and died on the 10th of June, 
1821, aged 33, leaving three chil- 
dren, who still survive. The two 
sons are Robert Winter, Esq., So- 
licitor, Bedford Row, the valuable 
Secretary of the Committee of De- 
puties, and Thos. Bradbury Winter, 
Esq., Surgeon, now of Brighton. 

The loss of their daughter, Re- 
becca, was one of those trying dis- 
pensatious which brought strikingly 
to view the deep and genuine piety 
which dwelt in the heart of our be- 
loved friend. It was almost as 
sudden a dismissal as his own, and 
attended with circumstances of do- 
mestic affliction almost overwhelm- 
ing. It was, as he said of it, 
*«* an unlooked for event, which 
broke upon us like a storm in a 
summer day ;”—but, in seeking to 
console the heart of his amiable 
and deeply-feeling partner, and 
to sooth the anguish of a bereaved 
husband left with three dear babes, 
unconscious of their loss, he rose 
above his own parental feelings 
with a majesty and a sweetness 
that told the > Miles and comfort 
of his principles, and the consola- 
tion which was to be derived from 
the death of eminently pious 
children. He improved the solemn 
event in the evening of the day 
after her interment, in a sermon 
from Job xv. 11. ‘* Are the con- 
solations of God small with thee?” 
—from which a short memoir was 
printed (but not published) for the 
comfort and admonition of a circle 
of mourning relatives and friends, 
and for the exhibition of her lovely 
character to her children in after 
life. 

As a sympathising friend in af- 
fliction and difficulty Dr. Winter 
was invaluable ; and his benevolent 
tenderness and delicate sense of 
respect to the feelings of others 
will long be gratefully remembered. 
In private life his ra was at 

4 
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once delightful and edifying—a 
cheerfulness and pleasantry always 
instructive enlivened the domestic 
and the social circle; and, when 
with young persons, he did not for- 
get that he was once as young 
as they, and would mingle in their 
enjoyments with a parental fond- 
ness and childlike simplicity, that 
endeared him to all. 

But his course is run ;—he bas 
** entered into rest,” like a shock 
of corn cometh in its season; he 
has been gathered to his fathers. 
On Tuesday, the 6th of August, 
Dr. Winter left town with Mrs. 
Winter and a valued female friend, 
on his usual summer tour. Their 
intended route was to Tunbridge 
Wells, Hastings, Brighton, Gos- 
port, Romsey, and Newbury. At 
each of the four latter places, 
relatives and family connexion were 
a strong attraction.—They reach- 
ed Hastings on Thursday, the 
8th, and Dr. Winter was in 

uite his usual health and vigour. 
He enjoyed the escape from the 
pressing duties and crowded scenes 
of the metropolis, and anticipated 
@ season of rest and benefit with 
much pleasure. The following day 
was peculiarly delightful to him. 
He addressed a long letter to his 
elder son, who was at Harwich, 
which was indeed the effusion of 
a cheerful and grateful heart, ren- 
dered bouyaot by the air aad 
the seene, which he so much en- 
joyed. At five o’clock, p.m. he 
added a postscript to this letter, 
in which he said of himself, «I am, 
praised be God, wonderfully, well, 
though not, without frequent me- 
mentos from shortness of breath.” — 
That. the change of worlds was 
constantly before his mind is delight- 
fully evident, from the frequent 
reference to it which he made in 
his private reeords;—and not less 
evident from the elevated tone 
of spirituality of mind which he 





evinced, especially for a considerable 
time past. On the same day that 
he wrote to his son, he received 
a letter from Gosport, inviting him 
to take some religious service on 
the Sabbath which be was expect- 
ed to spend there;—to which he 
wrote an immediate reply, accept- 
ing the invitation. On being told 
by his affectionate companion that 
she feared he would undertake too 
much, he said, with peculiar emo- 
tion of interest, ‘‘ Let me work 
while I can.” These two letters 
were dispatched to the post, and 
that to his son was delivered at the 
same time with another, written a 
few hours after, which announced 
his decease! After he had taken 
tea, he set off about half-past seven, 
with the intention of walking to 
the bath, and to enjoy the luxury 
and benefit of warm bathing.— 
Alas! this intention was not rea- 
lized. He reached the entrance 
to the bath-house, and sat down 
in a wheeled chair, suffering much 
distress from difficulty of breathing. 
—In a few minutes Mrs. Winter 
was sent for, and medical attend- 
ance was procured, but no relief 
eould be obtained. He just articu- 
lated, “* E am very ill—take me 
home.” On reaching his sitting 
room, and being placed in a ehair, 
he appeared to be evidently sinking. 
Life was ebbing fast, but gently. 
The solemnity of eternal scenes 
was being felt. Mrs. Winter said 
to him, “ We know where to put 
our trust.” He answered with 
great difficulty, but most emphati- 
eally, “* I- know.” At a few mi- 
nutes before nine he fell asleep 
in Jesus, Thus ended the useful 
and honourable life of Dr. Winter, 
in his 72d year. Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his. Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace. 
The remains were taken to Lon- 
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don on the following Tuesday, and 
interred in the family vault in 
Bunhill Fieldson Saturday, August 
17th. His colleagues in the 
Broad Street Lecture, according 
to a wish expressed some time 
before, were invited to attend his 
funeral—the senior of them to de- 
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liver the address at the grave, and 
the next to preach the funeral 
sermon. These duties fell upon 
the Rev. John Clayton, Junior, 
and upon Dr. J. P. Smith. Both 
the address and funeral sermon are 
published. 





THE HISTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
WIMBORNE, DORSETSHIRE. 


THE father of dissent at Wimborne 
was the Rev. Thomas Rowe, M. A. 
of Exeter College, Oxford. He 
was a native of North Petherwin, in 
Devonshire ; was ordained and set- 
tled at Litchet Mattravers about 
1658 ; and continued there till Bar- 
tholomew Day, 1662. After his 
ejectment he lived for some time 
in Somersetshire, and returned to 
Litchet in 1665, where he con- 
tinued a year. On the passing of 
the Five Mile Act he removed to 
Little Canford, where he preached 
several years in his own house 
without disturbance, being counte- 
nanced by some person of consider- 
able influence in the neighbourhood. 
In this small village he preached 
to a crowded congregation collec- 
ted from all the surrounding coun- 
try, receiving no remuneration, ex- 
cepting in the last half year, when 
the rent of his house was paid. 
During this time he preached occa- 
sionally at Wimborne in the yard 
of the late Mr. George Oakley, 
hosier; in a building on the site 
of which a wool warehouse has 
since been erected, near the pre- 
mises of Mr. Fayer’; in the house 
(late J. Howard’s,) contiguous to 
the Baptist Meeting, where his 
successor sometimes resided, and 
robably himself; and in the more 
angerous periods, he preached at 
Ashley Wood, in the neighbour- 
hood. 


In 1672, a meeting-house was 
built, and he resided at Wimborne 
till his death, which took place, 
Oct, 6, 1680. He was buried at 
Litchet, and his funeral sermon 
was preached there by his intimate 
friend, the Rev. S. Hardy, of 
Poole. A flat stone before the 
rails of the altar bears an inscrip- 
tion to his memory. 

Palmer, in his Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, speaks of him in the fol- 
lowing terms. ‘‘ Mr. Rowe was 
a very humble, serious man, and a 
close walker with God; a strict 
observer of the Lord’s day, and a 
daily practitioner in the art of di- 
vine meditation. Prayer was his 
delight and constant exercise. He 
was for keeping from the very 
borders of sin ; and for ‘abstaining 
from all appearance of evil.’ He 
was of a most tender and compas- 
sionate spirit to such as were in 
distress, especially on a spiritual 
account, and had a particular ta- 
lent in administering coimfort to 
them : and yet he was a most awa- 
kening preacher to secure sinners. 
The Boanerges and the Barnabas 
met in him to an uncommon de- 
gree: and he knew how to be 
either as occasion required. He 
wasa close reprover of sin wherever 
he saw it, even though he expected 
the warmest resentment: and God 
often rewarded his fidelity by mak- 
ing the event quite different.” 
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* * * * a 


** He did not care to serve God 
with that which cost him nothing; 
but took much time and pains in 
the composure of all his sermons, 
which were very methodical and 
exact, and had a very practical 
vein and serious plainness running 
through them. fie never began 
the composing of a sermon, without 
looking seriously upward for a 
blessing. He delivered himself 
with a becoming pathos, and his 
heart was visibly in his work.” 

ad * * * * 


“ He had many seals to his 
ministry at Wimborne, especially 
of the younger sort.” 

* Sal * 7 * 

‘* He was entirely satisfied in 
his nonconformity, and had so 
great a value for the ministry in that 
way, under all its discouragements, 
that he always designed, and so- 
lemnly devoted his eldest son to 
it from the womb. God carried 
him through all his service and dif_fi- 
culties with great cheerfulness and 
satisfaction : and be took notice how 
mercifully God provided for him 
as to this world, in making the lit- 
tle he had in it go farther, and af- 
ford him truer pleasure after his 
ejectment, than a much larger in- 
come before.”* 

For half a century after the 
death of Mr. Rowe the history of 
dissent at Wimborne is, to a very 
considerable degree, lost. The 
succession of ministers cannot be 
correctly ascertained. The first 
meeting-house, which had also the 
honour of being the first place of 
dissenting worship in this part of the 


conntry, was frequently attended by 


the Earl of Shaftesbury, author of 
the Characteristics; and by Sir 
John Trenchard, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the reign of William 
III. Lady Trenchard appears to 





* Palmer’s Noncon. Mem. vol, i. p, 454, 


have been an eminently pious wo- 
map. She attended sometimes the 
meeting-house at Wimborne, some- 
times that of Bere-Regis, till she 
died. 

There was at this early period 
a large manufactory of shalloons 
in Wimborne. This was carried on 
at the west side of the town, oc- 
cupying the whole of the field 
now called Retgates. ‘The masters 
and all the workmen were dissen- 
ters. By some persons in authority 
a fine of a shilling a head was im- 
posed on those who did not attend 
the parish church; .and on the 
introduction of an afternoon service 
at the meeting, another shilling was 
demanded. To the poorer people 
such a burden was intolerable, and 
the heavy oppression of this measure 
drove the whole manufactory from 
the town. The praise of this intole- 
rant proceeding is due to one of the 
ministers of the Minster. To the 
Rev. William Stone, LL.B., tra- 
dition ascribes the glory of endea- 
vouring to extinguish dissent and 
the trade of the town together. On 
both he inflicted a blow which a 
century has not been able entirely to 
overcome. The persecuted servants 
of God sought a refuge among men 
of gentler mould, which they found 
at Romsey, in Hampshire; and 
masters, and workmen, with their 
wives and children, to the number 
of four hundred, set out on their 
mournful pilgrimage. 

“* Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloom’d 

that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks 


away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure 


ast, 

Hun round the bowers, and fondly 

look’d their last.” 

I envy not the feelings of the 
man who could triumph in such de- 
solation, 

The congregational church at 
Wimborne is rendered farther inte- 
resting as being the home of two 
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daughters of Daniel Defoe, who 
were its members, and who died 
here. 

In Nov. 1695, the site of the 
present meeting-house was as- 
signed by Mary and Christabel- 
la Corne to trustees, for the use 
of dissenters. The names of the 
first trustees are John Clifford, John 
Smith, John Reeks, Richard 
Wright, and Thomas Moren. 

Probably the minister who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Rowe was Mr. Ben- 
son, who had Mr. Webb for his as- 
sistant. 

The Rev. John Greene was or- 
dained, July 20, 1708, and his or- 
dination sermon, by Theophilus 
Lobb, of Shaftesbury, is in print. 

To him probably succeeded the 
Rev. Miles Baxter. He was at 
Wimborne in 1721, when he was 
left one of the trustees to a charity 
which still exists, He was in 1745 
resident at Westbury, Somerset. 

The Rev. John Farmer was also 
a minister of this church, the author 
of a volume of sermons, and some 
time pastor of the dissenting church 
at Needham Market, Suffolk. 

In 1738 died James Clarke, gar- 
dener, leaving a garden for the 
maintenance of the minister; and 
£3. to purchase a book of martyrs, 
to be chained in some convenient 
place in the meeting. 

In the year 1756 the Rev. John 
Punphill took the charge of the 
congregation, which remained un- 
der his care till 1767, when he re- 
moved to Birmingham. 

To him succeeded the Rev. Sa- 
muel Badcock, who was ordained 
August the 29th, 1769. <A very 
considerable attention was excited 
in the town by his preaching. 
His talents were of a superior order, 
and his literary attainments appear 
to have been very respectable. His 
letters which remain are written 
with ease and elegance; and we 
learn from them that his habits of 
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study were severe, so much so as to 
injure his health. His studies 
were not confined to subjects imme- 
diately connected with his profes- 
sion ; but embraced the various de- 
partments of classical and polite 
learning. 

To the great grief of his congre- 
tion he removed to Barnstaple, in 
Devonshire, in March 1770. The 
latter part of his life does not ap- 
pear to have been happy. He ac- 
quired considerable celebrity by his 
writings, particularly by those in the 
Monthly Review on Madan’s The- 
lypthora, Dr. Priestley’s History of 
the Corruptions of Christianity, &c. 
and by the considerable share which 
he had in Dr. White’s Bampton 
Lectures. 

But his solitary and studious life 
was not proof against temptations, 
In consequence of an act of in- 
continence he was not able to ap- 
pear any more among Dissenters. 
He conformed to the Church of 
England ; was ordained in Exeter 
Cathedral, by the Bishop of that 
diocese, in 1787; but died in the 
year following. 

In 1771 an application being 
made to Dr. Conder, of Homerton, 
Mr, Jameson, one of the students, 
visited Wimborne, and continued 
till the beginning of the year 1772. 
He then refused the pressing invita- 
tion of the congregation, and was 
afterwards at Warminster, where he 
maintained a long and intimate 
correspondence with his old friends. 

‘After him, Mr. Hobbs, a student 
from the same academy, refused the 
call of the church, Nov. 5, 1772, 
and again in June of the following 
year. 

The correspondence of this pe- 
tiod, which is preserved, represents 
the state of Dissenters at Wim- 
borne as most mournful. An in- 
fectious gloom pervades every let- 
ter and every line, which crap 
was not a little deepened by 
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recollection of Mr. Badcock’s ta- 
lents. For a long time the meet- 
ing doors were shut, and during 
the whole summer of 1773 it ap- 
pears that there was preaching only 
once, by Mr. Ashburner, of Poole, 
till the Friday evening of Novem- 
ber 26, when Mr. Panton preach- 
ed. This led to a permanent con- 
nexion, and Mr. Banton was or- 
dained on the 10th of April, 1774. 
This gentleman, who had re- 
cently left the Countess of Hun- 
tingdon’s College, was a young 
man of great piety, of amiable 
manners, and of respectable, but 
not striking talents. His literary 
acquirements were of a very hum- 
ble order. He was, however, like- 
ly to have been useful, for he took 
pains to instruct the young people 
of his congregation; but he died 
on March 30, 1778, aged only 27 
years. A marble tablet in the 
meeting-house records his name 
and virtues. He left a widow, who 
was afterwards married to Dr. Dun- 
can, his successor, and who, till 
~— lately, survived them both. 

n December, 1778, Mr. Holmes 
preached on probation, and on 
April 15th, 1779, he accepted an 
invitation to become the pustor of 
the church, over which he conti- 
nued till about Midsummer 1782. 

His immediate successor was 
Mr., afterwards Dr., Duncan, who 
accepted the call of the charch in 
October, 1782, and came to live at 
Wimborne in the following year. 
His former place of residence was 
Tadley, in Hampshire, where he 
was very active in itinerating to the 
neighbouring villages; but this 
gaining him the displeasure of some 
of the principal families in his con- 
gregation, who disliked every thing 
approaching to Methodism, he felt 
his situation unpleasant, and left 
them. 

Mr. Duncan had received only 
an inferior education, but appears to 
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have been a good and zealous 
man. He is described very well 
in the following extract from a let- 
ter written by the Rev. James 
Marchant, then of Ringwood :— 
‘* His sentiments are nearly the 
same with mine, not over ortho- 
dox, nor far below it—pretty near 
the mark—will suit Wimborne very 
well. I would advise you to try 
his abilities awhile before you en- 
gage him; they are plain, but ac- 
companied with a good degree of 
ses = apo among plain people.” 

uring Mr. Duncan’s residence 
here his wife died, and he married 
the widow of Mr. Panton. While 
residing in this place he received a 
diploma, creating him Doctor in 
Divinity, which is said to have 
been procured for him by Mr. Pitt, 
in return for some political commu- 
nication made by Mr. Duncan to 
the Premier, 

The congregation was, probably, 
as flourishing during Dr. Duncan’s 
ministry, as at any period of its 
history since the time of Mr. Rowe. 
In the year 1788, the present meet- 
ing-house was built, about which 
time the secession of some members 
originated a small Baptist congre- 
gation, which continued for a long 
series of years under the faithful 
ministry of the Rev. John Miell, 
and is now under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. John Dore. Some 
years afterwards a Wesleyan So- 
ciety was formed, which still flou- 
rishes. 

No farther occurrence worthy of 
mention appears till Dr. Duncan 
left, Aug. 15, 1799, and took the 
charge of the congregation assem- 
bling at Peter-street, Soho, Lon- 
don, over which he presided muny 
years. 

As most of the gentlemen who 
succeeded him are still living, it 
will be most consistent with deli- 
cacy merely to record their names, 
and the order of their succession. 
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The Rev. Mr. Foxell came to 
reside at Wimborne about Mid- 
summer, 1800, and left in March, 
1804. He is now at Penzance, in 
Cornwall, 

In December of the same year 
the Rev. Mr. Ralph became pastor 
of the church, and remained till 
January 1811. 

After him the Rev. Alexander 
Good preached twenty Sabbaths, 
very much to the gratification of 
the people, but declined to ‘comply 
with their invitation to become 
their pastor. He is now at Ford- 
ingbridge, Hants. 

The Rev. Wm. Miles came to 
Wimborne, at Midsummer, 1812, 
and was ordained the 27th of July, 
1814. He continued here till Sep- 
tember 28, 1819. 

On the 31st of October the Rev. 
J.O. Stokes came on probation, 
and on the 14th of January, 1820, 
settled at Wimborne, where he 
staid till June 3, 1824. He is now 
in the United States of North 
America. 

On June 12th, the Rev. Samuel 
Spink,’ of North Taunton, Devon- 
shire, came on probation, and un- 
dertook the pastoral duties, Aug. 
25th of the same year. He still 
continues the pastor of the church. 

At that time, partly by removals 
and deaths, and partly from other 
causes, the congregation had be- 
come distressingly small, hardly 
exceeding thirty in number. There 
has, however, been a slow and gra- 
dual increase to the present time. 
In the autumn of 1829 the meet- 
ing-house was enlarged, and a 
school-room built, in consequence 
of which a debt of about £90. re- 
mains unliquidated. 

The history of religion at Wim- 
borne for the last century furnishes 
matter for serious reflection. Ve 
little suceess has attended the mi- 
nistration of the gospel during all 
that time, It cannot be concealed 
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that a polar coldness has pervaded 
the Dissenters in this town, which 
has resisted the influence of the 
Gospel, till the deadness of Wim- 
borne has almost grown into a pro- 
verb. To what cause is this attri- 
butable? 

The semi-cathedral worship at 
the established church may Sete 
assisted to produce this effect; and 
there is certainly no ordinary por- 
tion of attachment to the established 
order of things in this town. But 
it will, perhaps, generally be found, 
that where a decided indifference 
to religion is once generated, reli- 
gion will be required to make its 
strongest efforts. Such was the 
state of this congregation. An un- 
hallowed spirit of this world had 
been long intermingled with spiri- 
tual things; nor could any es on 
the part of the ministers success- 
fully work against it. One only 
remedy remained, and that Divine 
Providence at length wrought.— 
Those infested with the old leaven 
were, by various means, removed, 
and all was begun anew. An ac- 
cession of young converts came to 
the church, chiefly from the lower 
order of society, and these brought 
with them a new spirit. To this, 
perhaps, frequent preaching on the 
importance of a revival in religion 
in some degree contributed, and the 
formation of classes somewhat on 
the model of the American Bible ~ 
classes. 

Yet it cannot but be a subject of 
grateful remembrance to the few in 


this ow “« who phesied in 
sackeloth,” that no heretieal doc- 
trines have at any time been 


reached. The ministers have all 
rved the eae title of 
ministers of the ospel. sim 
doctrine of poten x Harem 
Jesus Christ has always heard 
in the meeting-house in Wimborne. 
And God has blessed his word so 
far, in the worst of times, as to 
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preserve a few people of prayer 
and holiness. 

To their prayers may be attri- 
buted the preservation of the gos- 
pel; and for their sake “ the can- 
diestick has not been removed out 
of its place.” Faint as are now 
the signs of religious prosperity, 
some important changes have taken 
place within the last nine years. 
A branch of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society has been 
planted, and has flourished. The 
London Missionary Society, the 
Church Mission, the Baptist, and 
the Wesleyan Missions, have also 
their branches. And the Religious 
Tract Society has an Auxiliary, 
which has carried its publications, 
on the loan plan, to every house 
in the town, and through twenty 
districts of the surrounding country. 


On Sanctification. 
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These various institutions have a 
constant, though silent, influence ; 
and will eveutually diffuse their 
holy leaven through the mass of 
society. It would be ungrateful 
not to mention, that to these la- 
bours of love a bright constellation 
of Evangelical ministers in the 
neighbourhood have lent the light 
and warmth of their Christian zeal. 

The history of this Congrega- 
tional church may be useful to 
some kindred societies in their low 
estate, by teaching them that in no 
state of Christian depression is 
there reason for despair. The night 
is usually darkest just before the 
break of day. We see only the 
first streaks of morning light; but 
for these we are grateful, and con- 
fidently hope and wait for perfect 
noon. 





ON SANCTIFICATION. 


(Concluded from page 536. ) 


THE progressive nature of sanc- 
tification may serve to teach us, 
that it is something essentially 
different from a mere impression 
on the mind; that it is not a mere 
tumult of the passions, produced 
by some remarkable providence, 
or some exciting discourse. We do 
not deny the genuineness of those 
conversions to God which are ac- 
companied, in the first instance, 
either with great alarm, or with 
a delightful state of the affections ; 
but we should, without hesitation, 
refuse to accredit those which 
either consisted exclusively in im- 

ressions and emotions of this 

ind, which soon passed away, or 
which issued in a mere repetition 
of these at distantintervals. Such 
fears and feelings may afford a 
fallacious ground. of security to 
him who is the subject of them, 


and be very gratifying to the mi- 
nister or friend who has been the 
means of their production, but 
they will not bear for one moment 
the test of the Scriptures. And 
if, as the effect of these emotions, 
there should follow some occa- 
sional acts of piety, of sacrifice, 
and of joy in religion, even these 
would not reach the prescribed 
standard. Religion is, indeed, 
not mere feeling, whether of terror 
or of delight, much less is it a 
transient emotion, It is far su- 
perior to any momentary convic- 
tion of the value and beauty of 
trae piety, and of the exclusive 
safety of that man who is the sub- 
ject of it. Itis not an act, or even 
several acts; it is not an emotion, 
nor even a cluster of emotions: it 
is not a conviction and aresolution, 
or many convictions and many re- 
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solutions: if these acts, emotions, 
convictions,and resolutionsare only 
transient, or only occasionally and 
atdistantintervalsrepeated. Sucha 
species of piety as this may astonish 
by the suddenness of its appearance, 
and by the rapidity of its growth ; 
but, like plants in a forcing-house, 
its life will be short, *« its blossom 
will go up as the dust,” or its fruit, 
if indeed any thing that deserves 
the name makes its appearance, 
will be green, crude, and worthless. 
Sanctification is not a few emo- 
tions, then, ora few acts; it is a 
series of emotions, a series of acts. 
It is the result of a great moral 
change ; it is, therefore, a nature, 
a habit, a character. The Holy 
Spirit is not the author of an in- 
complete work; much less are we 
to ascribe to his agency the pro- 
duction of every shallow convic- 
tion and every evanescent impres- 
sion. If he impart his influence, 
the effects of it will be abiding; 
if he give a good heart, out of it 
will proceed that which is good. 
And Pe not our Lord assured us, 
that, if we are his disciples, we 
are the temples of the Holy 
Spirit? Can. we then suppose 
that the presence of this divine 
agent can be affirmed in the case 

those whose religion consists 
either in momentary impressions, 
convictions, and resolutions, but 
of whom it must be asserted, 
that they bear hardly any resem- 
blance to the Christian character 
as delineated in the word of God, 
and in the example of Christ? 
Let us hear our Lord’s own words : 
«In the last day, that great - 
of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any mao thirst, let him 
come unto me anddrink. He that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture 
hath said, shall prove a * recep- 


tacle whence living waters shall 





* couua. 
N.S. No. 106. 
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flow.* But this spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on 
him should receive, for the Holy 
Spirit was not yet given, because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified.” + 
Here the principle, illustrated by 
the most familiar and intelligible 
imagery, is represented as perma- 
nest, and the figure employed is 
of such a character as to teach us 
that the effects of the principle are 
enduring and constantly appear- 
ing. 

The religion of the New Tes- 
tament is, then, an abiding, and 
invariable operating principle. 
We do not mean to affirm, that 





* Campbell’s Trans. 

+ John vii. 37—39. 

t We have observed, that the Holy 
Scriptures represent the alienation of 
man from God as total, and the corrup- 
tion of his nature as universal. They 
also teach us that his renewal is ex- 
tensive, and that the character of ever 
believer in Jesus Christ will be a 
ear Lar the he mela or Hey par- 

t prog vi present 
en A entirely and perfectly in the world 
tocome. To illustrate these two states 
of human natare, the Apostle Paul makes 
use of figurative language of a very 
striking character. ben a4 our 
nature is compared to a defiled and filthy 
garment, which we are commanded to 
aside, while the Christian character 
com to a beautiful and glorious 
robe, which is to be assumed in its place.* 
In the passages referred to there is, in- 
deed, a double figure, for the defiled 
garment itsel is termed the old man, and 
the clean and beautiful robe the new 
man. The corrupt state of our nature 
receives, probably, this » be- 
cause it was derived from our first paren 
or becanse it is coeval with each one 
us, and in the order of time precedes the 
state of sanctification ; for reasons 


or anoth og te ete 
ry er figure e 

the va memsbon white ecantee He 
body « " which lay waste 


death. ““Mortify. therefore, your's 
bers which are upou the earth.” 

* Col. iy. 9; Eph. iv. 22 
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the holy effects of it will not oeca- 
sionally be broken in upon by the 
power of temptation, or interrupted 
by some act of transgression. 
But though the man of true piet 
may be “ overtaken by a fault, 
there will always be a marked dis- 
tinction observable between the 
converted and unconverted. The 
acts of piety of the unconverted 
are occasional and his sins ha- 
bitual ; while the sins of the con- 
verted man are occasional, com- 
mitted through the foree of some 
sudden temptation, and very svon 
issuing in bitter remorse, while his 
holy duties and his spiritual affec- 
tions, his benevolence towards his 
fellow-creatures, and his love to 
God and to Christ, are the very 
character and habits of his moral 
being. 

. Sanctification, as.an iatellectual 
and moral character, must be re- 
garded as a preparation for eternal 
blessedness. ‘‘ Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord;” but 
with it, no individual human being 
shall be debarred from the glorious 
vision, He who has. “the mind 


that. was. in. Christ Jesus,” shall. 


eventually be where his. Lord is; 
he who resembles God shall dwell 
with God; he who, has the very 
character of heaven. enstam 
upon him, is destined for heaven ; 
and he shall walk the golden 
streets, and repose by, the water 
of life;, and, breathing an.element 
congenial with his holy nature,. 
shall bask for ever in the smiles of 
Deity. and taste of those uautter- 
able joys which.‘ eye hath. not. 
seen, ear hath not heard, and of 
which the heart of man hath not 


oat though the change made 

, Bat ( e. made in, 
regenerating is great, effects. 
striking, and its issue glorious, yet 
danctification is not the right in 
virtue of which we have a title to 


the heavenly inheritance. Tt is not 


even the ground of our acceptance 
with God on earth. The fruits of 
righteousness, in which the life of 
him who possesses the Christian 
character abound, are indeed ac- 
ceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. They are so, because 
they are the effects of that grace 
which he himself has imparted, 
and because they bear a resem- 
blance to his own purity ; but we 
are not, as the Catholics affirm, 
justified by grace infused. For 
this end no holy acts of ours will 
avail. They do not atone for 
transgression, are in their very 
nature imperfect, and are, for the 
most part, defiled with sin. “ By 
the deeds of the law no” sinner 
** can be justified.” We are jus- 
tified by grace, through faith. We 
have peace with God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom 
we have received the atonement. 
He that believeth in him shall not 

ae but shall have everlasting 

e. 

Lead me then to his cross for 
pardon; for there “ he suffered 
the just for the unjust, to bring 
me to God.” There will I leara 
a lesson of humility, for there he 
gave. his life for my ransom: he 
was there ** wou for my trans~ 


ped, gtessions, bruised for myiniquities, 


the chastisement of my peace was 
upon. bim, and by his stripes am B 
healed.” Let oes glory in their 
inherent. purity, or in the holiness 
that has been imparted to them; but 
I will triumph in Him who has 
not only laid the foundation of my 
justification in the virtues! of his 
life and in the sorrows of his 
death, but who deemed this only 
a part of the good: he had to 
bestow upon me; for when he 
ascended up on high, “he te- 
ceived: gilts for men ;” the Holy 
Spirit’s influences. were placed at 
his di ; and he became the 
Redeemer and virtually the Sanc- 
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tifier of his people. ‘‘ God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the 


cross of Jesus Christ my Lord.” 


I behold it, and the world loses 
its attractions; I feel an interest 
in it, and it furnishes me with the 
most efficient of motives: by this 
cross, ** the world is crucified unto 
me and I unto the world.” We 
are, then, as the Apostle tes- 
tifies, ‘* saved, and called with an 
holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.” * 

The kindness and love of God our 
Saviour towards us have appeared. 
** Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us by the 
washing of regeveration and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost; which 
he shed on us abundantly, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour; that be- 
ing justified by his grace we 
should be made heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life. This is a 
faithinl saying, and these things I 
will that thou affirm constantly ;” 
and why are these points to be 
inculcated so carefully? Why is 
our justification, and our sancti- 
fication by the Holy Ghost to be 
made the subject of reiterated pre- 
cept? For this very end, ** they 
which have believed in God might 
be careful to maintain good 
works,” + 

Behold, then, our title to life— 
the cross of Christ; behold our 
moral meetness for its enjoyment 
—the holiness imparted by the 
Divine Spirit ; behold the holy 
tendency of these two means of 
human salvation—the former acts 
as the most influential of motives, 
the latter as an infused power. 
The language of the former is, 
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“ The love of God constraineth 
us because we thus judge, that if 
one died for all then were all dead, 
and he died for all, that they 
which live (a new and spiritual 
life) should not live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died 
for them and rose again.”* And 
the very principles of the latter 
induces the individual who par- 
takes of it to avoid the practice of 
every sin, and the indulgence of 
every unholy thought and impure 
emotion, and to pursue and to 
cherish every virtue and every 
excellency. Let us listen to the 
Apostle. ‘‘ How shall we that 
are dead to sin live any longer 
therein? Kuow ye not that so 
many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into 
his death? Therefore we are bu- 
ried with him by baptism into 
death; that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of 
life.”+ Here is the twofold na- 
ture of our salvation; a deliver- 
ance from the penalty of sin, and 
a purification from its pollution. 
It is in this latter, then, that sanc- 
tification consists, 

An important enquiry remains. 
Are we able, by our exertions, to 
accelerate the progress, or by our 
negligences and sins to retard the 
advance of our sanctification? 
There can be no hesitation in an- 
swering this question in the af- 
firmative. The Holy Spirit is the 
great agent in our sanctification, 
and his influences are as necessary, 
during the continuance, as at the 
commencement of the Christian 
life. His purifying operations are 
compared to fire, and we are 
warned not to quench them, This 
caution is connected with an allu- 








* 2 Tim. i. 9. 
+ Tit. iii. 4—8. 


* 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
+ Rom. vi. 3, 4. 
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sion to the sealing or witnessing 
office of the Holy Spirit, by which 
we are assured of our really pos- 
sessing the Christian character. 
If, then, we are habitually guilty 
of quenching the influences of the 
Spirit, either by a worldly dispo- 
sition, by positive sinful acts, or 
by a neglect of those means in the 
use of which his influences are im- 
parted, we shall lose all the pe- 
culiar and distinctive marks of 
the children of God, and have no 
evidence of our acceptance. Nor 
is this all. He who by the ‘ne- 
glect of prayer and other holy 
uties, and by the indulgence of 
sin grieves the Holy Spirit, puts 
at hazard his eternal safety, That 
holy agent will forsake the bosom 
of the man who habitually in- 
dulges in iniquity. He dwells in 
the children of God, and ‘not in 
the children of the devil, and his 
children we are whose works we 
do. The servants of God shall 
enjoy his influences; but the ser- 
vants of sin he will abandon. 
Hence believers are to “ reckon 
themselves as dead to ‘sin and 
alive to God through Jesus Christ.” 
They are commanded, not to let 
sin reign in their mortal bodies, 
nor to yield their bodies as in- 
struments of unrighteousness: but 
to yield themselves to God, as 
those that are alive from the dead, 
and their members as instruments 
of righteousness to God: and are 
assured, if this be the case with 
them, that “sin shall not have 
dominion over them, because they 
are not under’ the law but under 
e.” They ate cautioned lest 
they should take a liberty to in- 
dulge im any sin, because they are 
not under the condemnatory sen- 
tence of the law, but under the 
grace of the Gospel; and are as- 
sured, that his servants they are 
whom they obey; whether sin, 
whose wages is death, or righte- 


ousness whose gift is eternal life. 
He who lives in sin ean derive no 
legitimate consolation from the 
recollection of his former impres- 
sions, emotions, conversion, or 
love to God and ‘goodness. If his 
love to sin and his aversion to holi- 
ness come upon him after his su 

osed escape from them; if he 

ave no other ground of hope than 
his past character, that character 
may deceive him—but his present 
character never will. He who 
lives in sin is not, cannot be safe, 
The work of sanctification is, ia 
his case, either not begun, or ar- 
rested in its progress. If noteom- 
menced, he is dead in sin, If it 
be in a state of cessation, and it 
be never resumed, who will ven- 
ture to say that he will be saved ? 
who would not rather say that 
he had deluded himself into a be- 
lief that he was converted and 
sanctified, when no change had 
really taken place? 

But the high and holy nature of 
the Christian calling, and the diffi- 
culty, in certain circumstances, of 
ascertaining our interest in it, 
ought not to induce a feeling of 
despondency. It is, indeed, true, 
that we are liable to deception, 
and the prevalence of indwelling 
corruption, and the opposition that 
this will necessarly create to a 
work of grace in the soul, may 
lead us sometimes to doubt, and 
almost to despair, where, could we 
bat view the whole of our cha- 
racter under its true aspect, we 
should be warranted in cherishing 
@ lively hope: yet let it be ob- 
served, that there are no circum- 
stances of religious declension ia 
which a true Christian can be 
placed, nor any state of moral de- 
gradation in which the unconverted 
can be found, for which the Gospel 
does not afford a full and efficient 
remedy, We speak not of its 
provision for pardon; (for who 
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does not' know that thisis worthy 
of him who ordained it?) but of its 


means to ‘ensure a deliverance 


from the power of sin. We live 
under a dispensation which is em- 
omy ye that of the Spirit. In 

is copious influences he was not 
poured forth till Jesus ascended 
to heaven ; but from that period 
to the present moment, our Lord’s 
precepts on the daty of prayer for 
this influence, and his reiterated 
promises to every petitioner, are 
most imperative, and most conso- 
latory. *‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” 
He appeals with an increase of 
force and of tenderness to some of 
the finest sympathies of our nature, 
as he says for our encouragement, 
‘© If ye, being ‘evil; know how to 
give guod gifts to your children, 
much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven, give his Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him.” Without 
this influence, the unconverted 
must perish in his unregeneracy, 
the backslider be for ever filled 
with his own ways, and the Chris- 
tian, who has arrived at any given 
point in his career of holiness, he- 
come stationary; but, with this 
influence poured down in answer 
to prayer, even the dead in sin 
shalt live, even ‘* Ephraim shall 
ery, What have I to do any 
more with idols?” and the man 
of God, thoroughly furnished to 
every good work, shall “ add 
to his faith courage, and to cou- 
rage knowledge, and to know- 
ledge temperance, and to tempe- 
rance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness bro- 
therly-kindness, and to brotherly- 
kindness charity,” and then there 
shall be “an entrance adminis- 
tered to him abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of his Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” * 


*2 Pet. 1. 
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There is one observation as to 
the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, which we cannot 
omit. e may here indulge the 
must enlarged desires. We need 
not be under any apprehension of 
asking too much; our petitions will 
not exceed in their demands our 
necessities, nor is there a fear of 
our being injured, should they be 
granted in the whole of their ex- 
tent. In all our prayers for tem- 
poral good, moderation is incum- 
bent on us; and should they be 
withheld, submission is our duty. 
Not so in our prayers for sancti- 
fication: with respect to these, it 
may be said, * hitherto we have 
asked nothing ;” let us then “ ask 
and receive,” but our character 
as Christians may be perfected, 
our usefulness as ministers be in- 
creased, our illustration of gospel 
holiness as professed rg of 
the Saviour, be abundantly display- 
ed.' Why, as ministers or private 
Christians, is our usefulness so li- 
mited? Why are many professors 
of acharacter so questionable? why 
do our churches, like our graces, 
languish? Only for want of that 
heavenly dew which causes the 
wilderness and the solitary place 
to be glad for it, and the desert to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
We have the promise, “ ask and 
ye shall receive ;”—let us plead it; 
we have examples of the success 
of prayer for its fulfilment; let us 
be encouraged by them. 

- Do we speak of progress in ho- 
liness? How often has the tem 
Christian come forth from the test 
as gold ! How often has the afftict- 
ed saint lost nothing in the fire 
but his bonds! How often has 
the dying believer exulted in the 
prospect of dissolution, and cried, 
*« O grave, where is thy victory! 
O death, where is thy sting !” 
And why this progress? Why this 
triumph? why this good in evil, 
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this joy ia sorrow, this life and 
this felicity on the crumbling 
edge of the grave? Who sus- 
tained them in the conflict, who 
gave them the victory? They 
were ‘* strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his might.” They 
received the promise of the Father. 
And we are exposed to the same 
trials, to similiar afflictions; and 
we also must soon breathe forth 
our last sigh on earth. Do we 
wish to advance in our sanctifica- 
tion? To come forth from the fur- 
nace, with the loss of that which 

revents our characters from shin- 
ing forth with their ordained splea- 
dour? Do we long to feel, to 


hope, to triumph; as some have 
felt, and hoped, and triumphed in 
their dying hour? Then let us 
look unto him who has the residue 
of the Spirit. Let us be earuest, 
mogeentannd persevering in prayer, 
an 


we shall enjoy the assurance 
of hope, be prepared for every 
event of life, for the hour of death, 
and for the great day of eternity. 
‘And is not that day approach- 
ing? And who will dare to say 
that it will not, cannot dawn upon 
us at an early period? Has it 
been revealed to men? Has it 
been made known even to angels ? 
Has the Mediator between God 
and man disclosed it? Then, 
turning aside from every false pro- 
phet, who would put off this day, 
and fix it at some distant period 
of the world’s history, let us listen 
to him who commands us to have 
our loins girt about and our lamps 
burning, prepared for the coming 
of the heavenly bridegroom, that 
we may be ready, and enter with 
him to the marriage supper, and 
dwell for ever beneath his smiles. 
This leads us to the last part of 
our subject, namely—the comple- 
tion of sanctification. 
“ earth the holiness of the 
Christian reaches not the fulness 


of its perfection, On earth, how- 
ever, it depends on the employ- 
ment of certain means. These 
means are the word of God, and 
the Spirit of God. In proportion 
as we read, understand, love, and 
meditate on the word of God, aad 
add to this, prayer for divine in- 
fluence, shall we grow in grace, 
increase in our conformity to the 
preceptive part of the sacred 
Scriptures, and in our resemblance 
to our great exemplar. ‘ Be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, we shall be changed 
into the same image, from glory 
to glory, as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” There is an ordained con- 
nexion between this prospect of 
divine truth, as manifesting the 
excellencies of our adorable Re- 
deemer, and the purification of 
our spirits from the love and from 
the power of sin. This purifica- 
tion will be in proportion to the 
interest which we me and the 
frequency with which we contem- 
pee this mirror of our glorified 

rd's. character, He who looks 
but seldom, and with only a feeble 
gaze, will hardly escape the cor- 
ruptions of his heart, and the blan- 
dishments of the world. Tempta- 
tion will have great power over 
him, sufferings will cast him down, 
and the prospect of death fill him 
with dismay. But he who can 
or with the Psalmist, “ O how 
I love thy law, it is my medita- 
tion all the day. I meditate 
therein in the night watches, I 
esteem his word as more valuable 
than silver, gold, yea, than the 
choicest precious stones,” will be 
strong io the armour of divine 
truth, will become more like the 
excellent men of old, and will be 
gradually preparing for a higher 
state of excellence. This will be 
attained by a sight of the glorious 
person of the Redeemer, a faint 
mage of whose splendour we now 
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behold inthe sacred volume. But 
this volume is a dim reflector, an 
imperfect medium for the trans- 
mission of his rays. It is not so 
much the Saviour himself, as a 
representation of him, which we 
behold in-the word of life.* «* We 
see througha glass darkly.” Now 
if this imperfect view produces a 
change so great, that even Christ 





* ev awyya ret, 1 Cor. xiii, 12. 
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himself made it the subject of a 
distinct opr on our behalf— 
** Sancti 7 them through thy truth, 
thy word is truth,”"—how much 
more shall the sight of the Son of 
God * face to face,” work a holy 
change. ‘It doth not yet a 
pear,” says the beloved isciplo, 
‘* what we shall be, but we know 
that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.” 





THE LATE EDUCATIONAL GRANT. 


To the Editors.—Y our readers will 
have observed in the newspapers 
of the day, that Government have 
thought fit to grant the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds for the 
purpose of erecting school-rooms, 
in which the poor may be edu- 
cated respectively on plans of 
the National, and British and Fo- 
reign School Society. I rejoice 
to see the attention of Parliament 
turned to this important subject, 
because I know the amount of 
ignorance throughout the country 
to be fearfully great; yet, at the 
same time, without being captious, 
1 must add, I cannot express: my 
entire approbation of the 
ceeding in question. With ail the 
appearance of fair dealing which 
lies on the surface of the measure, 
and which distinguished the obser- 
vations made by Lord Althorp 
in Partiament, it is still essentially 
unjust. It is so, because it sanc- 
tions the appropriation of publie 
money for exclusive and sectarian 
purposes. Had the difference be- 
tween the National and British 
Seciety been simply one of sys- 
tem, no reasonable man could 
have objected to the proposed ap- 

rtionment of the Government 
und, Were the British Society 


a Dissenting Society, as the Na- 
tional Society is a Church of Eng- 
land one, whatever objections 
might bave been raised to the 
grant, it would at least have been 
fairly distributed. But how does 
the case stand? The National 
Society (falsely so called) exclu- 
sively edacates the children of the 
National Church ; the British So- 


ciety instructs the community, 
The Society called National is, in 
fact, simply a sectarian associa- 


tion; the Society termed British 
belongs equally to every English- 
man. We donot di the truth 
of that which has of late been so 


pro- boastingly asserted, that the Sec- 


tarian Association opens its doors 
to all, but then itis only on con- 
dition that he who enters shall p 
the price. To be: sure it is 
the sacrifice of conscience, of prin- 
ciple, of common honesty; but 
then, it so happens that some peo- 
le prize these things. somewhat 
ighly. Itis just as true that the 
National Schools are open to all, 
as (to borrow ad illustration of 
Lord. Brougham’s on another oc- 
casion) it is true that the Ludgate 
Coffee-house is open to all. The 
beggar may dine there if he 
chooses; but then, as I said be- 














fore, he must pay the price. There 
is a cruel mockery in this kind 
of liberality, it aggravates injustice. 
It reminds one, as Mr. George 
Clayton very aptly remarked at 
the last anniversary of the British 
Society, of the stork inviting the 
fox to a dinner, which, though very 
savoury, and in rich abundance, 
was all served up in long-necked 
bottles. Now how does the case 
stand with regard to the grant in 
question ? wenty thousand 
ounds of the public money, col- 
ected equally from men of all 
religious persuasions, is expended 
on the promotion of popular edu- 
cation. Ten thousand of it is 
paid exclusively for the education 
of Churchmen, and the remaining 
ten thousand for the joint educa- 
tion of Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
and this, too, at a time when, of 
the church-going population, nearly 
one half secede from the Esta- 
blished Church. This, I main- 
tain, is partial and unjust. 

I am by no means disposed 
to lay the blame on the present 
Ministry ; they have done all they 
could, and more than 
could reasonably have been ex- 
pected of them. Nearly the 
whole of them are members of the 
Established Church, and several 
of them large holders of church 
property. It is not to be expected 
that they will weaken the influence 
of the established sect in a greater 
degree than they are obliged to 
do by pressure from without. 
The fault is our own. Disseoters, 
as such, have made no manifesta. 
tion of their strengh. They area 
dinjointed mass, without unity of 

pose and without ers. 
The established sect, on the other 
hand, though attacked on all 
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sides, is, on the whole, united. 
It is a compact body, well orga- 
nized, and (with some glaring 
exceptions) well headed. It is 
this, more than any thing else, 
that gives it such an enormous 
influence in the councils of the 
land, and so long as this state of 
things continues, it is vain to ex- 
pect that Dissenters wiil have 
fair play. But to return to the 
Edueational Grant. Ten thousand 
pounds at least, is now at the 
disposal of the community for 
the erection of school-rooms. 
Let our friends be stirring. It 
is degrading in these times, that 
the children of nonconformists, 
who may happen to be poor, 
should be taken on the Sabbath 
day from under the care of their 
own pastors and teachers, and he 
compelled, willing or not, to com- 
mit to memory the mischievous 
absurdities of a catechism, which, 
on account of its unscriptural 
character, our forefathers, like 
ourselves, conscientiously _re- 
jected, or else—be shut out of 
public schools for daily instruc. 
tion, 

I understand that all appli- 
cations for assistance will have 
to be made, in the first instance, 
by memorial to the Lords of the 

reasury, by whom the case will 
be examined, and (in the event 
of a British school being wanted) 
referred to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School 
Society ; that no grant will ex- 
ceed amount raised by local 
contribution, and that preference 
will be given to large towns in 
which no school on the desired 
system may exist. Again I say 
to our friends, be on the alert, 
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ON A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


(Continued from page 470.) 


Tue object of the last dissertation 
on this subject was to illustrate 
the rashness, and criminality of 
Peter’s conduct, in violently at- 
tacking one of the party who went 
forth to seize Jesus in the garden 
of Gethsemane. This conclusion 
is unavoidable, when it is consi- 
dered that the number of the party 
was probably not less than a thou- 
sand, their force overwhelming, 
and their authority paramount, 
representing, at once, the eccle- 
siastical, and the civil, the Jewish, 
and the Roman government. In 
describing this party, Matthew, 
and Mark intimate the great num- 
ber of the assailants, and that they 
were deputed by the Sanhedrim ; 
Luke adds that some of their 
principals, also, were present ; 
namely, chiefspriests, commanders 
of the temple-guard, and elders; 
and John, alone, distinctly men- 
tions the Roman cohort, forming 
the garrison of Jerusalem, with its 
prefect. Matt. xxvi. 47, 55; Mark, 
xiv, 43, 48; Luke, xxii. 52; John, 
xviii. 3,12.* Itvis by no means im- 
probable that some of the guards 
of Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of 
Galitee, who had come up to Je- 
rusalem to celebrate the passover, 
and took a conspicuous part in 
the proceedings of the following 
day, were, likewise, added; to 
obviate any difficulty which might 
have arisen from the citcumstance 
of Jesus being a subject of that 





® the number of men in 
a cohort, whether legionarys or indepen- 
dent, the followi the toatinent, of 
Josephus : —“ Now these ten cohorts had, 
severally, a thousand footmen, but the 
other thirteen cohorts had no more than 
six hundred fooumen a-piece, and a hun- 
dred and twenty horsemen.” Whiston's 
Josephus, Wars of the Jews, Book iii. 
chap. iv. sect. 2. 

N. 8. NO, 106, 


government; and, more especi- 
ally, to suppress any resistance 
which might have been attempt- 
ed by his Galilean | adherents. 
Well, therefore, might the apos- 
tles, when they afterwards re- 
flected on the whole of this mar- 
vellous transaction, thus acknow- 
ledge, in their prayer to God, the 
minute, and accurate prediction of 
all its circumstances, in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament: “‘ Lord, 
thou art God, who madest the 
heaven, and the earth, and the sea, 
and all that is in them; who, by 
the mouth of thy servant David, 
saidst, Why did the Gentiles rage, 
and the people devise vaia things? 
The kings of the land came forth, 
and the rulers were assembled 
in a ¢ommon purpose, against 
the Lord, and against his anointed 
[king.] For, in truth, against 
thy holy servant, Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod, 
and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles, and the people of Israel 
were assembled in this city, to ac- 
wa the things which thy 
hand, and thy counsel had fore- 
appointed to take place.” Acts, iv. 
24—28, 

The sounder views of Peter, at 
a later period of his life, on the 
subject of resistance to lawful 
authority, may be collected from 
his epistles; in which, among 
other passages of the same gene- 
ral nature, the following exhor- 
tations, originally to 
Hebrew Christians, are peculiarly 
apposite. ‘* From a regard to the 
Lord, be submissive to every hu- 
man authority, whether to the king, 
as supreme, or to governors, as 
his deputies, sent for the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, but for the = 
probation of those who . well, 

A 
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For, such is the will of God, that, 
by well-doing, ye shall silence 
the folly of unreasonable men.” 
1 Peter, ii. 13—15. And again; 
** But, who will molest you, if 
ye are imitators of him that is 
good? Yet, if ye, even, suffer on 
account of righteousness, happy 
are Ye; seevesee for it is better, 
if such be the will of God, that ye 
should suffer as well-doers, than 
as evil-doers.” iii, 13, 14, 17. Let 
none of you, however, suffer as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil-doer, or as an interloper in 
other men’s affairs; yet, if [any 
one suffer] as a Christian, let him 
not be ashamed, but, [on the con- 
trary,] let him glorify God on that 
account,” iv. 15, 16. 

Such were the laudable senti- 
ments of Peter, in the decline of 
life; but, on the occasion now 
under review, his conduct was, in 
every respect, blameable, and mis- 
chievous; since nothing could 
more effectually tead to injure, 
and discredit the cause of Christ, 
than the sanguinary, and auda- 
cious act, by which he vainly 
attempted its defence. For, it 
seemed to realise the calumny of 
his enemies, that, like Judas of 
Galilee, and other demagogues of 
the times, he was the chief of a 
political faction, opposed to the 
existin overnment, and wait- 
ing aa for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, to excite a general insur- 
rection. It was, probably, with a 
view to this transaction that, after 
the paschal supper, Jesus directed 
his apostles to provide themselves 
with swords, and purses; as if to 
favour, in some measure, the ful- 
filment of that prophecy concern- 
ing himself which he quoted at the 
time; “ He was ranked among 
transgressors,” Luke, xxii. 35—38. 
It was, perhaps, designed to show, 
by the desperate violence of a sin- 
gle disciple, that the surrender of 


Christ into the bands of his adver- 
saries was not occasioned by eny 
want of physical force, or of po- 
pular favour. He, accordingly, 
declared to Pilate the next morn- 
ing; “* My kingdom is not of this 
world: If my kingdom were of 
this world, my followers would 
have striven that [ should not 
have been delivered to the Jews; 
but, now, [it is evident that] my 
kingdom is not of this world.” 
John, xviii. 36. And, indeed, had 
it been consistent with his charac- 
ter, and office, to have proclaimed 
himself a temporal prince of the 
house of David, thousands of 
swords, like that of Peter, would 
have been drawn in his support; 
the majority of his opponents 
would have become his partisans ; 
and his triumph would Save been 
speedy, and complete. 

But, the fact was proved in a 
manner far more appropriate, and 
convincing. As soon as Judas 
Iscariot had executed his precon- 
certed, and superfluous signal, 
Jesus came forth from the garden 
to meet the armed force who stood 
waiting for his appearance; with 
dignified composure asked them 
whom they sought; and, on their 
answering, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
replied, ** I am he.” These few, 
and simple words were accom- 
panied by a supernatual power, 
which, like a stroke of lightning, 
or the shock of an earthquake, in- 
stantly levelled the whole adverse 
party with the ground; whence, 

ut for the permission of him 
whom they regarded as their vic- 
tim, they would never have risen 
again. This achievement far sur- 
passed that of Elijah, who, by 
calling down fire from heaven, 
destroyed a hundred soldiers, with 
their two commanders, sent forth 
by an impious king to bring him 
to bis presence; and realised the 
prophetic allusion in the ancient 
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Psalm; ‘¢ When the wicked, even 
my enemies, and my foes, came 
upon me, to eat up my flesh, the 
stumbled, and fell.” 2 Kings, 1. 
9—12; Psalm, xxvii. 2 It 
proved that the sufferings of Christ, 
although effected by lawless vio- 
tence, were, on his part, perfectly 
voluntary ; and that, although he 
could have summoned to his side 
more than twelve legions of an- 
gels, he needed not their aid to 
discomfit all his enemies, human, 
and diabolical. 

By this splendid display of 
miraculous power, Peter who, like 
his fellow disciples had, on waking 
from sleep, been appalled by the 
sudden appearance of the guard, 
was highly gratified, and elated, 
regretting only that it had not 
proved more destructive. Forget- 
ting at once, all the predictions of 
Jesus respecting his approaching 
death by crucifixion, predictions 
to which-his mind had never been 
reconciled, he fondly imagined 
that his master was, at length, 
about to appear in his true cha- 
racter, as a temporal prince, and 
saviour; and that, for his complete, 
and speedy success nothing was 
wanting but a suitable display of 
zeal, and courage on the part of 
his followers. Perceiving that 
Christ had allowed his adversaries 
to seize him, and remembering 
that he had been directed to take 
a sword on this occasion, he con- 
cluded that it was not intended to be 
borne in vain. He, therefore, eager! 
joined in the question, ‘ Lord, 
shall we smite with the sword ?” 
and, without waiting for a reply, 
immediately drew his sword, 
‘smote the high-priest’s slave, 
and cut off his right ear.” Luke, 
xxii. 49, 50; John, xviii. 10, The 
special appellation of “ the high- 
priest’s slave,” (rdv dovdov rot 
apyeepéwe) used by all the evan- 
gelists, seems to imply that Mal- 
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chus was a favourite, or confiden- 
tial slave of Caiaphas, well ac- 
quainted, perhaps, with the person 
of Jesus, and, on that account, 
sent with the rest to assist in iden- 
tifying, and apprehending him. 
As slaves were not, in general, 
allowed to bear arms, no probable 
reason can be assigned for Peter’s 
violent assault on this unarmed 
man, than that he was one of the 
foremost in laying hands on Jesus. 
Provoked by such an indignity, 
offered by so mean an individual, 
Peter, who closely followed his 
master, and, consequently, fronted 
Malchus, attempted to cut him 
down at a blow. That he aimed 
at the head is evident from the 
result, and from Peter’s tem- 
per at the moment. That he 
missed his aim, and merely cut off 
an ear, must, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, be ascribed 
to a providential interference, de- 
signed to expose the intention, 
but to defeat the effect. An ear 
was cut off, because that was the 
smallest injury compatible with the 
purpose: and it was the right ear 
rather than the left, because, 
owing to the sanctity of divine 
agency, which can have no in- 
tercourse with sin except for the 
purpose of resisting it, the arm of 
Peter wus not impelled, but re- 
strained. This explanation may 
appear minute, but it is not more 
so than the case requires. The 
more the facts of Scripture are 
scrutinized, the more it will be 
found that those which seem the 
most trivial are, nevertheless, sig- 
nificant, and indispensable; involv- 
ing important principles, and afford- 
ing an internal evidence of truth. 
his rash, and sanguinary ac- 
tion was of serious import, both 
to the life of Peter, and to the 
character of Christ; each of 
which was so reciprocally com- 
promised, that it was difficult to 
412 
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defend the one, without endan- 
gering the other. By a wise, and 
energetic interference, at this cri- 
tical period, Jesus at once vin- 
dicated himself, and preserved. his 
apostle, He instantly reproved 
the offence, ordered the sword to 
be sheathed, disclaimed all re- 
course to violence, and declared 
that his surrender was entirely vo. 
luntary, in fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of Scripture. Then, with 
an admirable mixture of dignity, 
and condescension, and with the 
most perfect consistency of con- 
duct, he asked leave of his ad- 
versaries to perform a miraculous 
cure on his unworthy assailant ; 
he requested that his arms might 
be so far released as to allow him 
to. touch, and heal the wounded 
slave. In order to render it per- 
feetly evident that this beneficent 
act was peculiarly his own, he 
said to those who held him, 
** Suffer [me] thus far. And, 
touching the ear of Malchus, he 
healed him,” Luke, xxii. 51. 
Having, thus, defended his cause 
from, a dangerous calumny, the 
Lord turned with equal dignity, 
and foree, against his Jewish op- 
ponents, and exposed their base- 
ness, and inj ustice, inattacking him 
by night, with a powerful civil, and 
military force, implying that, he 
was the chief of a political fac- 
tion ; sh pam we there been 
any vali ound for his re- 
pl Py haya durin a 
successive days, voluntarily placed 
himself in, their power, while 
preaching the gospel in the courts 
of the temple. By this unan- 
swerable appeal, he drew. the at- 
tention of all present. to the re- 
markable accomplishment, of the 
ancient prophecy concerning him ; 
that, although he had done na vio- 
lence, neither was, any deceit. in 
his. mouth, he was, ranked with 
transgressers, Isaiah, liiiy 9-12. 


Having thus demonstrated that 
he was an innocent, and willing 
victim; that he was about to die 
the just for the unjust; that he 
was led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter; the true antitype of that pas- 
chal lamb, by the blood of which 
the ancient Israelites had been 
ostensibly redeemed from death, 
and emancipated from bondage, 
the Lord once more resigned him- 
self into the hands of his obdu- 
rate enemies, whilst his affrighted 
disciples, ignorant of the divine 
purposes, and disappointed of 
their own, concluding that all was 
lost, forsook him, and fled, 

The greater part of them, in- 
deed, having neither committed any 
offence, nor been hitherto marked 
out as objects of persecution, had 
little ground for alarm; but, with 
Peter, the case was different. Had 
he been recognized, and seized as 
the assailant of Malchus, he might, 
according to the laws of the land, 
have been condemned to death for 
the offence; and, on. the following 
day, while Jesus suffered, as it 
were, in the place of Barabbas, his 
chief apostle might have suffered by 
his side, as one of his partisans, Of 
the danger of his position he was 
immediately conscious; more espe- 
cially, when, imitating the example 
of john, who after a moment’s 
recollection, returned from. flight, 
and accompanied Christ into the 
high-priest’s palace, Peter, strug- 
gling between the opposite emo- 
tions of, love for his;master, and 
fear for himself, followed at a dis- 
tance; and, on, entering the com- 
mon hall, found himself surround- 
ed by, the. officers. of justice, and 
by, the witnesses of his miscon- 
ductat Gethsemane. Neither was 
it. on his own, account, alone, that 
he. had. reason to feel; alarm, but, 
also, for the cause of Christ, which 
he had already endangered by an 
act, wanting nothing but success ta 
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render it, like that of Barabbas, and 
his associates, an act of murder, and 
sedition; and which would have 
been more deeply injured, had he 
for that offence suffered a merited, 
and ignominious death. 

Placed in the full glare of a fire, 
kindled in the midst of the hall to 
dispel the midnight cold, the per- 
son of Peter was exposed to the 
minute: scrutiny of the inquisitive 
attendants, Among them, he pro- 
bably saw Malchus, his intended 
victim ; and must have shuddered 
at the reflection that, by nothing 
less than a miraculous interposi- 
tion had he been prevented from 
committing murder in the name of 
Christ. He had, perhaps, flatter- 
ed himself that, by a repetition of 
his good fortune in the garden, he 
should, have escaped notice; but 
was soon remarked as a stranger, 
and a Galilean, both of them suspi- 
cious circumstances, the effect of 
which was, doubtless, increased by 
his gloomy, and agitated looks. In 
vain he shifted his place, from the 
hall to the vestibule, and from the 
vestibule to the hall, he every 
where encountered the alarming 
question, ‘‘ Airt not thou, also, one 
of this man’s disciples?” Had le 
acknowledged that he was, he na- 
turally dreaded that the very next 
question would have been, Art: not 
thou the man who attempted’ the 
life of Malchus? To avoid the 
obvious consequences, he was. in- 
stinctively impelled to deny his dis- 
cipleship; and was, then, almost un- 
avoidably led on from one disavowal 
to another, until, at length, he com- 
pleted his offence by disowning his 
master to his face, and protesting 
with, oaths, and curses, ‘‘ I know 
not: this man of whom ye speak.” 
Mark, xiv..71.- For, that: Christ 
was. t.on this last oecasion is 
evident from the narrative of Luke, 
taken in conjunction with that: of 
the other. evangelists, whence it ap- 
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pears that his first trial by the San- 
hedrim having ended, as had been 
predetermined, in bis condemna- 
tion, he was remanded from the 
council-chamber to the hall, under 
the custody of those slaves, and 
officers, by whom, during the re- 
mainder of the night, he was so 
basely maltreated ; and whence, 
early the next morning, he was re- 
dendesedl before the Sanhedrim, 
and, in conformity with the Jewish. 
law, a second time condemned by 
that court. Hence it happened 
that, as is intimated by Luke alone, 
the’ Lord turned, and looked on 
Peter, a circumstance which could 
not have occurred: while Christ was 
in the council-chamber, and Peter 
in the hall; and hence, the final 
denial of Peter, in other respects 
sufficiently atrocious, derived: a pe- 
culiar emphasis, and aggravation, 
from having been committed in the 
presence of Jesus. Luke, xxii. 
60—66. 

Such, therefore, was the true 
cause of Peter’s denials of Christ, 
namely, the dread of deserved pu- 
nishment for his unwarrantable as- 
sault on Malchus in the garden of 
Gethsemane ; a cause which per- 
fectly fulfils all the conditions of 
explanation, being at once real, 
necessary, and commensurate with: 
the effect; which must have been 
influenced by this motive, and for 
which none other canbe reasonabl 
assigned. That it was a suitable, and. 
adequate cause will now, perhaps, 
be readily conceded ; and that it 
was the real one is further proved 
by the corresponding conduct: of 
Jesus, and of the evangelists, in. 
reference to Peter’s share in. this 
transaction; since, with the excep- 
tion of Johu, who wrote his gospel: 
atia later period; when the danger 
was past, all of them studiously 
avoid mentioning the name, or in- 
dicating the person of Peter, as 
the assailant) of: Malehus. For, 
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although the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity were not likely to peruse 
the writings of the evangelists for 
any good purpose, yet, had these 
writings plainly described Peter as 
the offender on that occasion, the 
fact must soon have come to their 
knowledge ; and the apostle would 
long afterwards have been thereby 
exposed to the peril of a criminal 
prosecution, for a capital offence, of 
which he had been really guilty. Y et, 
with the strongest desire to destroy 
him, as one of the most active and 
successful preachers of the Gospel, 
in Jerusalem, and throughout Pa- 
lestine,the Sanhedrim nevercharged 
him with this offence, solely be- 
cause they were ignorant of his 
having committed it. And their 
ignorance was entirely due to the 
well-managed concealment of the 
friends of Peter; who, in thus elu- 
ding the rage of persecution, hap- 


pily combined the prudence of the 
serpent, with the innocence of the 
dove. When rebuking his violence 
in the garden, Christ himself did 
not name him, but merely said, 
** Pat the sword into the scabbard, 


&c.” And the three first evange- 
lists, although they mention the 
name of Peter immediately be- 
fore, and after the assault on Mal- 
chus, in a manner plainly intention- 
al, omit to mention it on that occa- 
sion ; simply stating, ‘‘ One of those 
who s near drew a sword, &c.” 
John, alone, who wrote at a sub- 
sequent period, when there was no 
longer any occasion for concealment, 
gives the names of both parties; 
‘And Simon Peter, having a sword, 
drew it, and smote the high-priest’s 
slave, and cut off his right ear. The 
slave’s name was Malchus.” Matt. 
xxvi, 51, 52; Mark, xiv. 47; Luke, 
xxii. 49, 50; Jobn, xviii. 10, 11. 

This circumstance completes the 
demonstration of the cause here as- 
signed for Peter's extraordinary, 
and otherwise unaccountable con- 
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duct, in passing abruptly from the 
most ardent zeal in the cause of 
Christ, to the most desperate, and 
repeated disayowal of bim; and 
the whole investigation may serve 
to show the utility of a Harmony of 
the Gospels, in developing, and ex- 
ora | the facts which they re- 
ate. The subject may be appropri- 
ately concluded by the following 
quotation from Bisbup Hall ; who, 
in his Contemplations on the cor- 
responding portion of the New 
‘Testament, has anticipated ,although 
without proving it, the explanation 
here given. 


“ Whence, then, was this so vehe- 
ment, and peremptory disclamation of 
so gracious a master? (What such 
danger had attended thy profession of 
his attendance? One of thy fellows was 
known to the high-priest for a follower of 
Jesus; yet he, not only came himself 
into that open hall, in view of the bench, 
but treated with the maid that kept the 
door to let thee in also. She knew him 
what he was, and could therefore speak 
to thee, as brought in by his mediation ; 
* Art not thou, also, one of this man’s 
disciples?’ * Thou also,’ supposes the first 
acknowledged such. Yet, what crime, 
what danger was urged upon that noted 
disciple? What could have been more to 
thee? Was it that thy heart misgave 
thee thou mightest be called to account 
for Malchus? It was no thank to thee 
that that ear was healed; neither did 
there want those who would think how 
near that ear was to the head. Doubtless, 
that busy fellow himself was not far off ; 
and his fellows, and kinsmen would have 
been apt enough to follow thee, besides thy 
ae upon a blood-shed, a riot, a 
rescue. y conscience hath made thee 
thus unduly timorous; and now, to be 
sure, to avoid the imputation of that af- 
fray, thou renouncest all knowledge of 
him in whose cause thou foughtest.” * 


Lamentable as was the fall of 
Peter, it was, nevertheless, like 
other evils, overruled by Divine 
Providence for good. In the first 
place, it verified one of Christ's 
most remarkable predictions; name- 





* Bishop Hall's Works, edited by Pratt, 
10 vols. 8vo. Lond, 1808 ; Vol. ii. p. 479. 
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ly, that Peter, who cordially pro- 
fessed his readiness to lay down his 
life for his sake, would, within a 
few hours, thrice deny that he knew 
him; and, yet, would ultimately 
fulfil his promise; and, after an ac- 
tive life spent in his master’s ser- 
vice, would die a martyr to his 
cause. The wisdom, and power, 
which could with certainty foresee, 
and accomplish events so discor- 
dant, and improbable,could be none 
other than divine. So incredible 
did it appear to Peter himself that 
he should ever be induced to dis- 
avow Christ, that he boldly contra- 
dicted the prediction; and ‘ spoke 
the more confidently, Though 1 
should die with thee, I will never 
disown thee.” Mark, xiv. 30, 31. 
Little did he think that his very 
zeal, and affection, by prompting 
his assault on Malchus, would prove 
the cause of his subsequent disa- 
vowal, That this was the motive of 
the assault is sufficiently obvious ; 
and there can be no doubt that it 
was the primary, and principal 
cause of the disavowal, which al- 
most necessarily followed. For, 
the danger which Peter thereby in- 
curred was one which might have 
appalled the best, ard bravest man 
who ever lived; since it was not 
merely the dread of death, but of 
death attended with the utmost ig- 
nominy to himself, and with the 
deepest injury to the cause which 
he would willingly have died to 
defend. In fact, had he been con- 
victed, and crucified, as he justly 
deserved, on a charge of murder, 
and sedition, the prediction of Je- 
sus, “‘ Whither 1 am going thou 
canst not follow me now, but thou 
wilt follow me hereafter,” John, 
xiii, 36, would have been falsified. 
For, dying as a malefactor, and not 
as a martyr, instead of following 
Christ, he would have put him to 
an open shame; so that, humanly 
speaking, it was almost necessary 
that Peter should deny Christ at 
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the time, in order that he might 
bear witness to him afterwards. 
Subsequently to his resurrection, 
Jesus repeated this memorable pre- 
diction, and more plainly intimated 
that Peter would, in his old age, 
seal his testimony with his blood ; 
and, like his beloved Lord, suffer 
unjustly the death of the cross, 
Deeply affected by the kindness 
which gave him an opportunity 
of retrieving his previous fault, 
and of occupying so honourable 
a post, Peter cheerfully consent- 
ed; and, agreeably to the sym- 
bolical practice of that age, and 
country, signified his consent by 
walking a few steps after Jesus, in 
compliance with his invitation ; 
thereby testifying with more cer- 
tainty than on the former occasion, 
that he was ready to follow him, 
both to prison, and to death. John, 
xxi. 15—20. 

The circumstance of Peter’s being 

erfectly aware of the painful, and 
ignominious death which awaited 
him, adds a peculiar dignity, and 
significancy to his subsequent con- 
duct; and fully explains his bold. 
ness, and decision, founded on this 
prediction, when tried by that 
very Sanhedrim, of which he had 
been, but a little before, so justly 
afraid. Yet, had not the predic. 
tion been divine, how many proba- 
bilities were there against its fulfil- 
ment, For the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture are not, like the ambiguous 
oracles of deception, or of credulity, 
susceptible of an indefinite, and 
convenient latitude of interpreta- 
tion, and accomplishment; but are 
purposely restricted to such narrow, 
and critical limits, that they could 
not by any finite, or fortuitous 
agency, be either anticipated, or 
fulfilled. Thus, for example, had the 
second crowing of the cock happen- 
ed a moment earlier than it did, the 
prediction of Christ concerning Pe- 
ter’s triple disavowal of him, would 
have been disproved, Huw many 
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probabilities were there, again, that 
the prediction concerning the time, 
and mode of Peter’s death would 
have been defeated! Like his bro- 
ther apostle, Paul, to how many 
dangers was he daily exposed, du- 
ring a long, and eventful life, in the 
discharge of a laborious ministry, 
under the eyes of powerful, and ma- 
lignant enemies! But, a special 
Providence watched over, and pro- 
tected him ; and, as has been said of 
other distinguished servants of God, 
he was immortal till his work was 
done. A particular instance of such 
interposition is recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles; when Herod 
Agrippa, who had been reinstat- 
ed in the full extent of his paternal 
domain, caused James, the brother 
of John, to be slain with the 


sword; and would, undoubtedly, 
have subjected Peter to the same 
fate, had he not, in conformity with 
the prediction, been rescued by su- 


pernatural agency from the sword 
of the Jewish prince, to suffer the 
death of the cross, under the perse- 
cutioa of a pagan emperor. When 
that long-expected re finally ap- 
proached, he intimated to the He- 
brew churches his firm conviction 
that the time of his dissolution was 
at haud, as the Lord Jesus Christ 
had apprised him ; Acts, xii. 1—3, 
&ec.; 2 Peter, i. 12—15. 

In the second place, the fall of 
Peter furnishes a eee and 
affecting example of the weakness, 
and instability of the best of men, 
without the aid of divine grace. 
Too confident in his firmness, and 
fidelity, Peter neglected the re- 
peated admonitions given him to 
wateh, and pray, that he might 
not fall into temptation ; and, thus, 
became an easy victim to the 
tempter; who, as he had been 
warned, was desirous to sift him, 
and his brother disciples like 
wheat, in the hope that the 
would all be found “ like the chaff, 
which the wind driveth away.” 
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Considering the pernicious abuse 
of the name, and authority of 
Peter, which has since prevailed 
among a large body of professing 
Christians, it may be regarded asa 
proof of the divine wisdom, to have 
permitted the fall of this eminent 
ee in order that the Church, in 
all ages, might learn from him not 
to glory in their teachers, not even 
in chief apostles; and still less to 
regard them as spiritual lords, and 
masters; but, simply, to esteem 
them very highly in love, for their 
work’s sake; and to regard them 
as servants of Christ, by whose 
subordinate, yet necessary minis- 
try, his people are multiplied, and 
edified. Such was the strong 
feeling of Peter himself, on this 
subject, towards the end of his 
life, that, as if anticipating the 
evils which have since ensued, and 
almost reiterating the words ad- 
dressed to him by Christ, he ear- 
nestly exhorted the elders of the 
Hebrew churches to tend the flock 
of God with disinterested zeal, 
not affecting to be lords over the 
heirs of salvation, nor aiming at 
any other superiority, than a pre- 
eminence in piety, and virtue, 
lL Peter, v. 15. 

Lastly, the fall of Peter affords 
a powerful testimony against all at- 
tempts to propagate, or maintain 
by the sword, a religion which 
flourishes more in the chains of per- 
secution, than under the trappings 
of worldly power, and splendour ; 
and which can achieve no con- 
quests except by the force of per- 
suasion, and of example. It shows 
that the interests of Christianity 
must always ultimately suffer from 
attempts to promote them by vio- 
lence, and compulsion ; and that to 
draw the , whether civil, or 
military, in the cause of Christ, is 
the first step towards disowning 


him. 
W. 8S. 
London, September 1833. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Works of Robert Hall, A.M. with a 
Brief Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gre- 
gory, and Observations on his Character 
as a Preacher, by John Foster, §c. 
6 Vols. 8vo. Holdsworth and Ball. 


WE address ourselves to the task 
of reviewing these works under 
the influence of certain depressing 
reflections, and disqualifying feel- 
ings. We have taken up the pen 
and laid it down again more than 
onee, twice, or thrice, some- 
times exclaiming, ‘ all things that 
are most excellent reveal their 
own perfections;’ at other times, 
‘why sound a trumpet to call 
attention to the sun? But a 
review must be written : the Editor 
has promised it, and the readers 
of the Magazine expect it: and 
besides, every magazine and re- 
view in the Leegdons, tnd out of 
the kingdom, that is written in the 
English language, either has no- 
ticed, or will notice, the works 
of Robert Hall. Aye, and thence 
arises the depressing feeling under 
which we labour; too much has 
been written : not too much, if it 
had reached the height of the great 
subject; but so much as pee 
praroe cn. us of the hy age difi- 
eulty of pourtraying his genius 
thd’ deaieibig his Kuattiter, so 
as not to overload what should 
be exalted, and obscure what 
should be emblazoned. Some of 
his prominent features are easily 
sketched. Strong lights and sha- 
dows any penett may lay down; 
but the truth of a portrait depends 
upon the gentler lines of contrast, 
and the perfect proportion of mi- 
nute features. Mr. Hall has been 
N.S. NO, 106. 


dead above two years and a half, 
and scarcely a month or a week 
has elapsed without bringing be- 
fore the public some notice of 
him, longer or shorter, lighter or 
more elaborate. His pre-emi- 
nence, a pre-eminence obtained in 
despite of the unpropitious station 
he occupied in the christian com- 
munity, has been frankly conceded 
by men of all religious creeds, 
and all political parties, The 
theme has proved a tempting one 
for all sorts of writers, and with 
some trivial exceptions, and one 
glaring effort to sully his reputa- 
tion for consistency, ample justice 
has been done him, in the strong 
expressions of eulogy and admi- 
ration with which his name has 
been uniformly mentioned. It 
cannot be said of his works, as 
of the mass of published sermons, 
they come into the world like drops 
of rain into the sea, of which t 
ocean takes no notice, either when 
they come in or when they go out; 
for even the great spirits of the 
yast abyss have raised their heads 
above the surface to know what 
this movement means. 

But still, after all that this capti- 
vating subject has called forth, we 
must confess we feel satisfied with 
nothing that has yet appeared upon 
the character and genius of Robert 
Hall. Not that we would hereby 
imply incompetency in his various 
biographers: with that we have 
nothing to do. Still less would it 
become us to repeat an attempt 
which has so signally failed in 
other and better hands. But we 
cannot refrain from sayin that 
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after all we have read of Robert 
Hall, we feel as we should do 
upon reading a description of 
light, that the glories of a setting 
sun are too subtle, and too pecu- 
liar for language, or that we know 
about as much of this wonderful 
preacher from the minute criticisms 
of his friend Foster, as we should 
of the beauty of the human form 
from the descriptions of an ano- 
tomical demonstrator. 

Perhaps there exist insuperable 
difficulties to the production of 
such a portraiture of the mind and 
character of this singular man, as 
all his friends and admirers might 
wish to possess, and such as they 
might desire to see set up in the 
temple of fame as his Vera Effi- 
gies. And what if it should be 
so decreed—that his own works 
shall be his only imperishable 


monument? In them he has en- 
graved the lineaments of his cha- 


racter, and embodied his inimitable 
features, in colours that need no 
eulogy, and which, to all com- 
petent judges, speak for them- 
selves, He cannot be more ad- 
vantageously commended than by 
his own works. And, in this case, 
itis a matter of hearty congratu- 
lation, that materials of the choicest 
quality have been bequeathed to 
the world; and though the rough- 
hewn, must be mixed with those 
on which the master’s hand had 
impressed the last polish, yet they 
are scarcely less acceptable on 
this account, since they exhibit the 
process of elaboration in its seye- 
ral stages, and will altogether 
form the simplest and the truest 
record of that rare assemblage of 
excellencies, which met in the first 
Christian minister of the age, 
After what we have said of the 
difficulty of pourtraying qualities 
so peculiar, and so exalted, and 
of the inadequacy of all that has 
yet been written upon the charac- 
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ter of Robert Hall, it may be 
deemed inconsistency and pre- 
sumption in. us, to say any thing 
by way of addition ; and yet we 
know not how to withhold our 
own particular recollections upon 
two or three peculiarities of his 
character, which have been but 
slightly, or not at all, touched by 
any of his biographers, These we 
deem it but justice to him and to 
our readers to point out, because 
we imagine they throw some light 
upon his most distinguished ex- 
cellencies, both as a Christian and 
as a preacher. 

He was, indeed, an incompa- 
table man, and worthy alike of 
the attention he drew while living, 
and of the fame he will inherit 
now he is dead. It is, we should 
suppose, impossible for any one 
who knew him, and had enjoyed 
the privilege of his society, ever 
to recal the remembraace of his 
majestic figure, his sunny coun- 
tenance, his courteous manners, 
his playful eloquence, and his 
varied knowledge, without a 
glow of soul, like that. which 
comes over us in awaking from 
some enrapturing dream, or in the 
recollection of some brilliant per- 
formance of music. But, to con- 
tinue the allusion, it always ap- 
peared to us, that there was a 
distinct key-note, which was heard 
through al the variety of the 
harmony. _ This .we should sa 
was his truly seraphic love of God. 
A love that seemed all light, a 
light that seemed all love. It 
possessed the centre of his soul, 
and extended to the utmost cir- 
cumference of his thoughts, It 
was emphatically the sun in the 
midst of his intellectual system, 
around which all his most splendid 
thoughts moved, and from which 
they borrowed their celestial lus- 
tre. And it was to his mind, 
at least in his later years, a sun 
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that never seemed to set. It 
streamed light, and beauty, and 
life through all his character, and 
all his conversation. At times it 
seemed to possess his faculties as 
by inspiration, and to impart a 
fascination to his lips, by which 
even the thoughtless and the 
wicked seemed spell-bound, as 
serpents are said to be held by 
the power of music. His spirit 
was indeed high and vigorous; 
it possessed many rare and excel- 
lent qualities, but this appeared 
to us by far the most striking and 
the most powerful—the love of 
God was regent of his soul. This 
regulated, subordinated, and yet 
ennobled all his intellectual 
powers. He almost uniformly 
appeared as if he lived in an 
element of pure devotion, and was 
always poised upon the wings of 
faith and desire. Who that has 
heard him in his happier seasons 
did not feel, as if the preacher 
had just descended fresh from 
some elevated pinnacle of beatific 
contemplation? We have some- 
times compared him to a being of a 
superior order sent down to earth 
fora season to elevate our thoughts, 
and let us know what created in- 
tellects may attain, and what sum- 
mits of light and glory they may 
reach. At such times he seemed 
scarcely one of us. There was 
an intellectual radiance, a calm 
and majestic power, a kindling 
rapture, that could have been ac- 


quired only in the frequent pre- 


sence of heavenly things, and the 
nearest access to God. There 
was in his very countenance a 
familiarity with light; as if, like 
the eagle, he was accustomed to 
a place above the clouds, and pos- 
sessed a power to surmount them. 
His mind’s eye seemed always 
bent upward to the Deity, and 
when for a season it declined upon 
some-earthly object, it illumined 
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that object by its own lustre, and 
then again turned instinctively to 
that element of light and purity 
on which it seemed to rest and 
feed with ineffable complacency. 
Few men of great mental power, 
though they might be eminent for 
piety, ever thought more habi- 
tually and more reverently of God, 
or evinced a more entire subjuga- 
tion of the understanding and the 
heart to him. Pascal might be 
named as an eminent instance of 
the same harmony of intellectual 
power with erage love of God, 
and this was not the only point 
in which Hall resembled Pas- 
cal. We wish more prominence 
had been given to it by Dr. 
Gregory and Mr. Foster, be- 
cause, we confess, it was to us 
one of the most delightful and 
fascinating qualitiesin Hall. We 
must say that this union of a lofty 
intellect with an ardent love of 
God presented a rare, an exceed- 
ingly rare combination. We have 
met with many men of distinguish- 
ed talents, we mean pious men 
too, who yet did not seem to 
possess any unusual measure of 
the love of God. They might 
display profound reverence and 
high admiration, but they have 
frequently exhibited less of the 
love of God than some’ humble 
Christians of inferior mental en- 
dowments. Hall’s noble intellect 
was not only “ light in the Lord,” 
it radiated heat as well as bright- 
ness. It was no lumen siccum, 
but a melting flame. We must 
say that it never was our lot 
to meet with a human spirit at 
once so exquisitely sensitive to 
all that reason might claim, and 
yet so renee submissive to all 
the dictates of revelation ; so con- 
scious of the powers of the one, 
and yet so tender of the preroga- 
tives of the other. Few men ever 
cultivated the faculty of reasoning 
4K2 
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so assiduously, or so successfully, 
who yet evinced such a subjection 
of the heart to the authority of 
God. Mr, Hall afforded a most 
rare and delightful specimen of the 
harmony attainable by grace, and 
by grace only, between a cultivat- 

intellect and an implicit faith, 
between a soaring genius and a 
prostrate devotion. His great 
powers were all consecrated to 
divine things, and guided by su- 

rnatural light. His intellectual 
amp was daily trimmed, and lit 
at the pure fount itself of celes- 
tial light. This imparted to his 
miod a strong affinity to angelic 
natures. Power and tenderness, 
reason and rapture, were signally 
united, Yet his devotion was 
not of that sublimated character 
whichis alien tocommon humanity, 
and which imparts an air of mystic 
abstraction tending to absorption 
in the deity, and carrying with it 
none of our sympathies. It was no 
effort to sustain a direct gaze upon 
the blinding effulgence of the divine 
perfections, but rather an attuning 
of a lofty and tender mind to the 
themes of revelation, and a vivid 
reflection, as from the surface of a 
bright mirror, of the most glorious 
objects which the volume of truth 
presents to the contemplation of 
mortals. _He delighted not in 
reveries, but in tangible realities, 
and such the things unseen and 
eternal always appeared when he 
alluded to them. We scarcely 
ever remember to have seen him 
in the pulpit, especially when he 
had reached the height of his emo- 
tion, without feeling that he might 
be compared to the prophet when 
he enjoyed a sublime vision of the 
Majesty of heaven, seated on his 
throne of glory, environed with 
flaming seraphim. Like that pro- 
phet, too, bowed in self-abase- 
meant, it seemed as if one of those 
seraphim had touched his lips 
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with a live coal, and made his 
mortal voice a fit interpreter of 
his enraptured spirit, It was this 
vivid sense of the majesty of God, 
and the sublimity of divine truth, 
which made him all intellect, all 
piety and sweetness. It was this, 
too, that imparted, as we con- 
ceive, that insensibility he seemed 
to maintain to any presence but 
that of God, and made him un- 
conscious of any awe but that 
which his great and divine theme 
ieapaet 
ut we were almost equally 
struck by another peculiar trait 
in his character, which has scarcely 
been at all noticed, we believe, 
by any of his biographers—it was 
his profound reverence for godli- 
ness wherever it appeared. This 
may very naturally be considered 
as the counterpart to that exqui- 
site love of God which we have 
just noticed, It was deeply in- 
teresting to observe the preference 
he manifested for the company 
and conversation, even of the poor 
of his flock, among whom this 
excellency shes. Many a 
time, when he might have enjoyed 
society of the highest intellectual 
order, he has been known pur- 
posely to absent himself, and retire 
to the dwelling of some humble 
Christian. It seemed to afford him 
supreme delight to observe the 
workings of a lively faith and a 
fervent spirit of devotion. His 
love of God received a high gra- 
tification, second only to his own 
contemplation of the divine per- 
fection, in beholding the image of 
the Creator in any of his creatures, 
and though no man could be more 
sensible to intellectual excellence, 
et no man, perhaps, ever more 
justly estimated its relative insig- 
nificance, or was more pia 
conscious of the superior worth of 
genuine piety, This was still further 
illustrated by the preference he 
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uniformly manifested for preachers 
who were more distinguished by 
the fervour and usefulness of their 
discourses, than by their eloquence 
or talent. It was the pure dis- 
lay of gospel truth in unadorned 
Cramaae. accompanied by simpli- 
city of aim and ardent zeal to do 
good, that seemed tv afford him 
real delight. Hence, too, every 
attempt at display and effect pro- 
duced deep disgust, and provoked 
his keenest satire. But the fer- 
vours of Christian love, and the 
simplicity of gospel truth, always 
commanded his fixed attention, and 
excited his unfeigned reverence. 
He seemed at such times to be 
swayed only by the spirit of piety, 
and cheerfully to yield all the 
great powers of his mind to be led 
captive by the truth, though it 
might wear the humblest garb, 
and appear divested of all 
human and adventitious attrac- 
tions. To him it was still the 
same divine essence, the same 
ure element in which he breathed 
fealth, and the same heavenly fire 
from which he derived warmth. His 
own eloquence, rich and varied 
as it was, always wore the cha- 
racter of a handmaid to his piety ; 
and his great reasoning powers, 
pil ahh in the defence of sacred 
truth and the exposure of error, 
appeared, when he used them, 
cae like the sword of Goliath 
wielded by David to cut off the 
head of the uncircumcised, and 
then to be deposited behind the 
Ephod in the sanctuary. Lan- 
uage was bis servant that obeyed 
his will, and words the instrument 
on which he produced the richest, 
sweetest, most soul-stirring har- 
mony, No man_ understood 
better than he did the worth and 
the limits of reason in religion. 
He knew how far to carry its 
lamp, and when to lay it down, 
and commit himself to the guid- 
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ance of supernatural light. Deeply 
did he feel the worth of di- 
vine illumination, and profound- 
ly was he conscious of its supe- 
riority to the star-light of angels, 
and the torch-light of men, and 
never did he seek to crown his 
own head with the sparks that he 
had kindled. In his most splen- 
did exhibitions he seems to borrow 
all his lustre from divine truth, 
and all his ravishment from pure 
unaffected passion. His enthu- 
siasm was wholly truth-inspired, 
He had no art, no affectation, no 
convulsive throes to bring forth 
his mental offspring. All was 
effected with ease and dignity, 
He speaks every where like a 
king, with commanding authority ; 
yet like one born to be a king— 
with a natural consciousness of 
power, and an ineffable sweetness ; 
not like a tyrant, who has usurped 
a sceptre he cannot sway, nor 
like a player, who wears insignia 
which he cannot grace. Nature 
had made him an orator, education 
made him a master of reason and 
taste, but grace made him a Chris- 
tian, and all these together stamped 
him for the first of modern preachers, 
His own published sermons are 
woven all of sunbeams. Import- 
ant truth shines in every line, and 
exquisite ability is displayed in 
the whole texture, while the 
choicest efforts of his gevius are 
employed only to add a fringe of 
gold. The coherence of every 
part, and the effect of the whole, 
is unrivalled. Yet the impression 
of his discourses preached, gene- 
rally surpassed, by many degrees, 
that of his published sermons, 
though they may be stated as less 
perfect in composition. Never 
was he more impressive than when 
he bore the burden of the Lord 
against sin and sinners, When 
he spoke the threatenings of God 
against the impenitent, or the in- 
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flexibility of divine justice, his 
speech displayed the vividness of 


lightning: he seemed to address 
us from the top of Sinai, and the 
people trembled beneath the thun- 
der of the divine word; the soul 
was scorched—a flash of unearth- 
ly fire fell upon us: something 
passed under us like an earth- 
quake, and over us like the rush 
of the whirlwind; and yet, like 
the vision of the prophet, it issued 
in the small still voice which in- 
dicated the presence of eternal 
mercy, and soothed the spirit as 
with the whisperings of love. 
When he set forth the wisdom and 
goodness of God in the scheme of 
redemption, he seemed as if re- 
vealing to us new mysteries, 
teaching us new science, or lead- 
ing us to loftier summits of con- 
templation, from which our views 
became clearer and wider. Be- 
fore the piercing light of his un- 
derstanding there seemed to burst 
forth new significancy from every 
truth of Scripture; new beauty 
revealed itself in every page of 
revelation. The purposes of in- 
finite wisdom disclosed something 
of their depth, and every act of 
divine power and sovereignty ap- 
peared still more worthy of its 
author. When he touched the 
sources of Christian comfort, foun- 
tains seemed to spring around us, 
and rivers of milk and honey 
flowed with incomparable sweet- 
ness into afflicted hearts. When 
he vindicated the divine perfec- 
tion of the Saviour, and advo- 
cated the efficiency of his atone- 
ment, it was with a compass of 
reasoning, a weight of scriptural 
authority, and a fervour of devout 
love and joy, which infused invin- 
cible courage and triumphant faith 
into the hearts of believers, but 
covered the enemies of the cross 
with shame and dismay. 

Perhaps some would consider 
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that on this latter subject he some- 
times displayed an excess of feel- 
ing, and an unseemly mixture of 
human indignation against the ene- 
mies of the Saviour’s divinity and 
atonement, which savoured of the 
resentment felt by the disciples 
against the Samaritans. Yet it 
was only a momentary feeling, 
and was rarely betrayed but after 
a display of the most powerful 
argumentation. Few men in the 
pulpit ever kept their passions so 
completely under the control of 
reason and truth. Even towards 
the fiercest and most malignant 
enemies of the gospel he displayed 
the utmost tenderness, and the 


“most earnest anxiety to convince 


them of their errors. No man 
could be generally more guarded, 
or even more respectful towards 
opponents, especially in his ser- 
mons; and it was but seldom that 
this human infirmity—of indig- 
nation or severity againt persons 
appeared mixed up with his repro- 
bation of error. This, however, 
cannot be extended to his con- 
versation, or even to his contro- 
versial writings. While every 
faculty and every feeling in the 
pulpit seemed to be sanctified and 

urified from all alloy of human 
infirmity, and while every utter- 
ance seemed to be well considered 
and constructed for impression 
and conviction, in the parlour he 
was apt to speak from sudden im- 
pulse, unguardedly, and not un- 
frequently in a spirit of satire. 
Weexceedingly regret that some of 
these sayings, calculated to wound 
estimable individuals, should have 
found their way into print, merely 
for the sake of the wit or satire 
which they contain. And this is 
the more to be regretted, since it 
must be well known, that Mr. H. 
himself would have been the last 
man in the world to have given 
such sayings permanence or pub- 
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licity. We conceive that he che- 
rished a high regard to the feelings 
of those who sought the privilege 
of hiscompany, andif he thought he 
had ever uttered any thing that had 
given pain, he appeared, most 
anxious to offer an ample apology. 
Every one who had been often in 
his company must have observed, 
that from his natural frankness, his 
love of wit and humour, and the 
anxiety of his acquaintances to 
hear his opinions of men and 
books, he was sometimes hastily 
betrayed into severities, and sar- 
casms, and exaggerations, which 
in moments of calmer reflection he 
would have cheerfully retracted or 
corrected. But after all it was but 
an occasional foible, which just 
served to remind us that the object 
of our admiration was a man of like 
passions with ourselves. 

We proceed now to offer a few 
observations upon the WORKS, as 
given to the public by Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory. 

The first volume contains the 
eight sermons published by the 
author himself, together with one 
found nearly complete in his own 
hand-writing, and three circular 
letters addressed by associated 
ministers to their churches. The 
sermons which received the au- 
thor’s. own imprimatur are of 
course vaatly superior to any that 
are either taken from his manu- 
scripts, or supplied from the notes 
of short-hand writers. Of nearly 
all those published by himself, it 
may be said, that they stand un- 
rivalled among pulpit composi- 
tions. Whether they be compared 
with other discourses in point of 
reasoning, eloquence, beauty of 
embellishment, or the more essen- 
tial qualities of deep thought and 
sound divinity, we conceive they 
are not to be surpassed in the 
whole compass of British theo- 
logy. They display the ar- 





gumentative strength of Barrow 
without his wearisomeness, the 
fancy of Taylor without its extra- 
vagance, the intellectual opulence 
and continuity of South, with- 
out his quaintness and ferocity. 
There is no one among the old 
divines to whom he assimilates so 
much as to Howe. Their minds 
seem to have borne a very remark- 
able affinity to each other. Their 
differences may be traced more to 
the respective training they had 
received than to original variety. 
In many respects Hall was formed 
upon Howe, and probably esteemed 
him as the most accomplished of 
divines. There is certainly no 
theological author with whom 
Hall can be so properly com- 
pared, and yet the lines of dis- 
tinction are various and marked. 
Howe was more laborious, Hall 
more easy and graceful. Howe 
is more copious, elaborate, and 
comprehensive, Hall more elo- 


quent, glancing, and rapid. The . 


one aims to exhaust his subject, 
the other selects only the most 
momentous and prominent points. 
Howe is more calm, patient, and 
progressive. Hall is more fervid, 
resistless, and impetuous. He 
seizes upon the most commanding 
positions, and pushes forward his 
argument with skill and energy, 
like an experienced general, hasten- 
ing to consummate his successes. 
Howe gathers up every considera- 
tion that can reinforce and perfect 
his main argument, Hall musters 
only select arguments, and these 
he marshals and moves with the 
ability of a practised tactitian, 
but without the appearance of art, 
or the parade of science. We 
should say that the tact of the one 
was selection, of the other com- 
pleteness. Both had an exquisite 
sense of intellectual excellence, 
and an acute, discriminating 
judgment, Both must take a 
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high rank as well among meta- 


os ona as divines. But Howe. 


ad studied a the Spur sy 
Hall amon e ilo rs. 
The fosinee’ win declan ohes 
trammelled by theories, the latter 
had all the advantage of an eman- 
eipated philosophy. Howe pos- 
sessed unquestionably more learn- 
ing, but Hall more genius. Howe 
had cultivated his reasoning faculty 
far more vigorously and labori- 
ously. Hall had raised his taste 
to a higher pitch, and acquired a 
more exquisite sense of the beauti- 
ful and graceful. Hence his 
reasoning appears to greater ad- 
vantage where it is strong, and 
more effectually covers itself 
where it is weak or imperfect. 
Hall could not have produced the 
«* Living Temple,” nor Howe the 
sermon on Modern Infidelity. Y et 
Howe might have produced the 
Sermon on the Princess Charlotte, 
and Hall the “ Delighting in 
God,’’ or ‘* The Redeemer’s Tears 
wept over Lost Souls.” The 
great points of contrast seem to 
us to be these—Hall was con- 
densed in his thinking, but copious 
in his style; while Howe is con- 
densed in style, but copious in his 
thinking. 

It is deeply to be deplored that 
we are favoured with so few of 
Mr. Hall's finished discourses. 
They are perfect models of ex- 
cellence, and will confer a lasting 
renown on their extraordinary 
author, 

The second volume is occupied 
with his controversy respecting 
terms of communion among Bap- 
tist churches. It is a painful and 
humiliating fact that there should 
have been any occasion for such a 
controversy, of that a distinct 
communion should be founded 
on a single point of disagree- 
ment, and. that. so confessedly 
and strictly non-essential, either to 
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the integrity of gospel doctrine, 
or the rah ch tg practice of 
a Christian: and still further, 
that Mr. Hall's longest and most 
elaborate performance should have 
been devoted to a subject so little 
interesting to the christian public 
at large. He has conducted it, 
however, with great ability, and 
though we do not deem his reason- 
ing in every instance conclusive, 
yet we rejoice to believe that he has 
done something towards promoting 
a more liberal spirit in the denv- 
mination to which he belonged. 
In the course of this controversy 
he enters upon some collateral 
subjects of general interest to the 
christian church, 

The third volume contains his 
tracts, of which the most dis- 
tinguished is the ‘* Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press,” a 
pamphlet of great power and 
splendid eloquence, and which 
rendered essential service to the 
cause of liberty, in an age when 
it was brought into imminent peril. 

The fourth volume comprises 
seven reviews, written for the 
Eclectic. Several of these are 
executed with consummate skill, 
although the author was exceed- 
ingly averse to that sort of writing. 
This volume contains also various 
miscellaneous pieces, such as the 
characters of deceased friends 
and ministers, with prefaces to 
books, speeches at Bible meetings, 
and an essay on the Jews, &c. 
written for a periodical work. 
The fifth volume is made up of 
notes of sermons, to the number 
of forty one, with near a hundred 
letters. These sketches the editor 
conceives were mostly 29 
notes, but some of them were 
signed to form a basis for a volume 
of sermons which he intended to 
prepare for publication. Ushap- 
pily, however, Mr. Hall’s noblest 
efforts always, required strong ex- 
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ternal excitement, His. habits of 
mind, as well as-the state of his 
health, were such as to preclude 
the accomplishment of any length- 
ened work. All he did was wrested 
from him by some imperious 
necessity, or some stirring excite- 
ment, under which his _ soul 
kindled up all its fervours. His 
incapacity to endure the physical 
Jabour of writing, together with 
the extreme fastidiousness of his 
taste, which made it so difficult to 
please himself, were obviously the 
chief causes which have deprived 
the world of the fruits of a mind so 
truly opulent, and so exquisitely 
fitted to instruct and delight. The 
notes in this volume are of various 
excellence. Some of them were 
his own outlines of the sermons 
which appear in the last volume, 
as taken down from his lips by 
friends. These we pacity nt ‘as 
unquestionably the most valuable 
part of these works next to the 
discourses published by the author 
himself. And for the purpose of 
supplying a fair specimen of his 
ordinary style of preaching they 
are invaluable. They show better 
what Robert Hall generally was, 
than those great efforts when ex- 
traordinary occasions raised him 
even above himself, and when 
every sentence and word passed 
under his own scrutinizing eye 
before it was given to the world. 
Of these sermons derived from the 
notes of different friends, several 
are of great value. We should 
select particularly, ‘‘ The Glory 
of God. in concealing,” “‘ Marks 
of Love to God,” ‘‘ The Success 
of Missions depends on the Spirit,” 
and ** The Signs of the Times.” 
But indeed, all these sermons, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages 
under which they appear, will be 
read with great satisfaction by the 
admirers of Mr. Hall.’ We would 
gladly make several extracts from 
N.S. NO. 106, 





this part of the works, but feel 
that if we were to do so, we must 
necessarily curtail what yet re- 
mains to be noticed. . We shall 
therefore content ourselves with a 
single passage from the sermon on 
the Success of Missions. 


“At the same time, my brethren, though 
we are taught to acquiesce without re- 
pining, without murmuring, in the dispen- 
sations of God, Jet us point our views to 
a future period, when the Spirit will be 
poured from on high, when Jesus Christ 
will pour out his Spirit upon all flesh, 
for then ‘ the wilderness shall become a 
fruitful field, and the fruitful field be 
counted for a forest.’ The Divine Being 
will not frustrate the desire his Spirit has 
excited ; he will not cause the holy agi- 
tations which have been felt to be in vain ; 
he will not suffer those desires which 
have been excited in the minds of Carey 
and others, to evaporate without being in 
Some manner fulfilled. Great things 
have been effected by the instrumentality 
of those who have gone before us, and we 
are now employed in the same great 
work. How many thousands are pouring 
out their prayers and tears for the spiri- 
tual conversion of the heathen! ‘There 
has been a spiritual movement of divine 
love, whereby many have been rendered 
willing to spend and be spent, yea, to 
die for the conversion of the Gentile na- 
tions ; earnestly desiring to conduct them 
to the Saviour whom they never saw, but 
‘in whom they believed, and rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable.” But when this 
Spirit has come from on high, we shall 
witness a different scene, going far be- 
yond the desire and the effort: then it 
will be a most glorious era: we shall see 
nations casting off their idols, returning to 
God, ‘ asking the way to Zion with their 
faces thitherward ;’ then will be again 
* heard on the high places weeping and 
supplication, because they have perverted 
their way, and forgotten the Lord their 
God :’ then there will be heard, not the cry 
of the wounded, nor the lamentation of the 
orphar. and the fatherless over parents 
slain in battle, but sorrow of a more sa-’ 
cred nature; a new burthen pressing on 
the heart—the burthen of sin. They will 
look back on the scenes of Jesus Christ 
in the garden of Gethsemane, and at the 
cross, and feel as much oppressed as if 
they had heard his groans and their pray- 
ers; they will then believe the simple 
sayings of God ; ‘ the powers of the world 
to come,’ the greatness of eternity will 
occupy their attention ; ~~ then 
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look, ‘ not_at the things which are seen 
and temporal,’ but at the sublime and 
glorious ‘ things which are eternal ; the 
distance between that period and the 
judgment day will, in thought, be anni- 
hilated , they will feel themselves stand- 
ing on the threshold of the infinite and 
everlasting mansion, and their whole 
souls will be absorbed in the nothingness 
of time, the grandeur of eternity, the 
awful hurtfulness of sin, and the infinite 
importance of the great salvation. Those 
things which we speak of with freezing 
accents, and cold hearts, will then be 
felt in the inmost soul ; conviction will 
seize upon the transgressors, while 
others will be rejoicing in the Lord, and 
it will be as it was in the time of the 
building of the second temple; ‘ the 
voice of shouting and the sound of weep- 
ing,’ will be mingled together, as in the 
time of Ezra. While troops of pilgrims 
will be pressing towards the celestial city, 
many millions of prodigals will return to 
their Father’s house, and will lift up 
their eyes to the Saviour who died for 
their sin, These things must take place, 
they did take place at the first preaching 
of the Gospel. By some, such occurrences 
would be regarded as disorderly. God 
be praised, there were such disorders as 
these, and well would it be for us were 
our religious assemblies frequently inter- 
rupted by such disorders, The time will 
come assuredly, when ‘ the Spirit will be 
poured from on high ;’ and who knows 
what will be the effect when the Divine 
Being applies the truths of his word to 
the consciences of his creatures? Then 
will ‘ the wilderness become a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field be counted for 
a forest:’’ then, my brethren, all the 
powers of nature, all the resources of 
providence, all the advantages that 
are by men, in every variety 
and state, will jointly contribute to aid 
the general triumph. ‘ The multitudes 
Of camels shall come up; the drome- 
daries of Midian and : all they 
from Sheba shall come : they shall bring 
gold and incense, and they shall shew forth 
the praises of the Lord.’ Kings shall 
offer their gifts, and the majesty of all 
earthly sovereigns will bow to the ma- 
jesty of the Saviour. All the spoils of 
earthly grandeur will be laid at his feet, 
dnd none will be ‘ exalted in that day’ 
but the Lord and the Messiah. This, next 
to our own salvation, is the only proper 
object of our solicitude: if we can but 
attain this—if we can but witness this, 
every thing else will follow : this touches 
the source and author of all motion ; and in 
proportion as we can engage the Divine 
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Spirit on our side, in that proportion will 
Omnipotence be exerted, and who can 
stay his hand? 

“There are some who do not expect 
these scenes to be realized; but we say 
to them, * Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God.’* Be- 
fore him all difficulties vanish ; it is only 
the exertion of the same sort of power, 
as every sincere Christian has witnessed, 
the power of which he is himself the 
subject; and what reason can he assign 
why he should have been touched by the ~ 
Divine Spirit,—‘ made willing in the day 
of his power,’--and the same power not 
be rendered effectual in the breasts of 
others? The same influence which was 
extended to a Paul, will effect the reno- 
vation of the world. No new power is 
requisite: it is the same; even that, 
without which we might ‘ preach in vain,’ 
and you‘ hear in vain ;’ it need only be 
poured from on high, and then the'wilder- 
ness will become a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field be counted for a forest.’ 
Let us, then, in our prayers, especially 
and earnestly entreat this divine com- 
munication. Never let us pray for the 
Baptist mission, or any other, without 
recognizing distinctly in our prayers our 
dependance on the divine agency; never 
let us for a moment lose sight of this, 
but direct our attention to it as the main 
object of expectation and hope, re, ing 
it as indeed the work of God. It is his 
special prerogative to renew the heart of 
man, and to build up from the ruins of 
the fall a temple to his praise ; and when 
this is accomplished, ‘all the kingdoms 
of the earth will flow unto it, the na- 
tions that are saved will walk in the 
light of it; and how can we, who con- 
sider ourselves ‘ the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’ be better employed than in im- 
ploring him to send forth his light and 
his truth? Let us address him in the 
language of the church. ‘ Awake, awake, 
put on strength, O arm of the Lord; 
awake, as in the ancient days, in the 

nerations of old. Art thoa not it that 

h cut Rahab and wounded the dra- 
gon?’ * Where is thy strength, the sound- 
ing of thy bowels and of thy mercies ?’+ 
The Church of God is now praying to 
this effect, and the best pledge of the 
final triumphs of Christianity results from 
the combined influence of prayer and 
active exertion in a spirit of dependance. 
Our earnest desire that the heathen 
should be converted, and that christianity 
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should be published and received among 
all nations, may be regarded, we hope, 
as the earnest and fruit of that Divine 
Spirit whose more copious effusion will 
accomplish the work. Let us welcome 
the rising beam. ‘The day star’ that 
ushers in the morning of a brighter day 
than has ever yet shone upon the earth, 
Let us fervently pray that the Divine 
Spirit may be poured out upon the world, 
and that the Redeemer may ‘ take to him 
his great power, and reign’ universally in 
the hearts of men.” — Vol. vi. pp.242—247, 

We now proceed to notice the 
“*Memoir” and the ‘ Observa- 
tions.” Dr. Gregory has performed 
his = in this delicate and difficult 
work, generally, with admirable 
discretion. The peculiar situation 
into which he was thrown by 
the lamented death of Sir James 
Mackintosh, from whose pen the 
Memoir was to have proceeded, 
would justly claim from his readers 
a much larger share of indulgence 
than there is any necessity for be- 
speaking. From his long and in- 
timate friendship with Mr. Hall, 
he was, in many respects, better 
fitted than Sir James could have 
been, for tracing the history of his 
mind, and the circumstances of 
his life. Though we should have 
been highly delighted to have pe- 
rused the comments of so distin- 
guished a philosopher upon the 
intellectual and moral endowments 
of Hall, yet we are content that, 
in the failure of this once cherished 
expectation, we should enjoy the 
judicious and well-arranged me- 
moir of Dr. Gregory. 

One of the most beautiful and 
touching articles in the Memoir is 
** An Act of Solemn Dedication of 
Myself to God.” 

“O Lord, thou that searchest the heart 
and triest the reins of the children of men, 
be thou the witness of what I am now 
about, in the ron = of thy grace, to at- 
ps that grace I humbly and earnestly 

P 


mplore, to give validity and effect to that 
act of solemn engagement of myself to 
thy service, on which I am‘about to enter. 
*Thou knowest my foolishness, and my 
sits are none of them hid from 
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was born in sin, and in iniquity did my 
mother conceive me.’ I am an apostate, 
guilty branch of an apostate guilty root, 
and my life has been a series of rebellions 
and transgressions, in which I have 
walked ‘ according to the course of this 
world; according to the Prince of 
the power ‘of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience.’ 
How shall I confess my transgressions 
before thee; what numbers can reach, 
what words can adequately express them ! 
My iniquities have increased over my head, 
and my transgressions have grown up unto 
Heaven.’ O Lord, I esteem it a wonder- 
ful mercy that 1 have not long since been 
cut off in the midst of my sins, and been 
sent to hell before I had an oppor- 
tunity or a heart to repent. Being as- 
sured from the word of God of thy 
gracious and merciful nature, and of thy 
willingness to pardon and accept peni- 
tent believing sinners on the ground of the 
blood of thine own adorable Son, ‘ who 
died, the just for the unjust, to bring them 
to God,’ and that ‘him that cometh to 
him he will in nowise cast out, I do most 
humbly prostrate myself at the footstool 
of his cross, and through him enter into 
thy covenant. [disclaim all{right to myself 
from henceforth, to my soul, my body, my 
time, my health, my reputation,my talents, 
or any thing that belongs to me. I confess 
myself to be the property of the glorious 
Redeemer, as one whom I humbly hope 
he has redeemed by his blood to be part 
of ‘ the first fruit of his creatures,’ 

“I do most cheerfully and cordially 
receive him in all his offices, as my Priest, 
my Prophet, and my King. I dedicate 
myself to him, to serve, love, and trust in 
him as my life and my salvation to my 
life’s end. 

“T renounce the Devil and all his 
works, the flesh and the world, with 
heartfelt regret that I should have been, 
enslaved by them so long. I do solemn- 
ly and deliberately take thee to be my 
full and satisfying good, and eternal por- 
tion in and through thine adorable Son 
the Redeemer, and by the assistance of 
the blessed Spirit of ae gers the third 
person in the triune » whom I take 
to be my Sanctifier and Comforter to the 
end of time, and through a happy eter- 
nity, praying that the Holy Spirit may 
deign to take perpetual possession of my 
heart and fix his abode there. 

“I do most solemnly devote and give 
up myself to the Father, the Son, and the 

oly Ghost, agreeably to the terms of 
the Gospel covenant, and in humble ex- 
pectation of the blessings it ascertains to 
sincere believers. I call thee to wit- 
ness, O God! the truth and reality 
4L 2 
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of this surrender of all I have, and all I 
am, to thee; and, conscious of the un- 
speakable deceitfulness of my heart, I 
humbly and earnestly implore the in- 
fluence of thy Spirit to enable me to stand 
steadfast in this covenant, as well as an 
interest in the blood of the Son, that I 
may be forgiven in those instances (alas ! 
that such an idea should be possible,) in 
which I may, in any degree, swerve from 
it. 
“ Done this [2d] day of May, 1809, 
seven o'clock in the evening, Leicester. 
“ Rosert Hat.” 


The following passage presents 
a highly interesting sketch of his 
habits of reading and thinking in 
his latter years. 


“ Mr. Hall’s increasing infirmities did 
not extinguish his literary ardour, or 
abate his love of reading. Except during 
the first years of his residence at Cam- 
bridge, reading, and the thinking it called 
forth, were his incessant occupation to 
the very close of his life; and both the 
pursuit, and its application to the benefit 
of others, yielded him the highest delight. 
In his early life, as [ have already men- 
tioned, it was common with him to carry 
on five or six different courses of study, 
simultaneously. But for the last ten or 
twelve years, he mostly confined himself 
to one k at a time, and read it to the 
end. His reading continued to be very 
extensive and varied, (for it was his de- 
cided opinion that every species of know- 
ledge might be rendered subservient to 
religion,) but his predilection, next to 
the Scriptures, was for works of clear, 
strong, and conclusive reasoning, though 
conveyed in language far from elevated, 
and sometimes perhaps obscure. Thus 
he, for sixty years, read Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s writings with undiminished plea- 
sure. And of Chillingworth’s ‘ Religion 
of Protestants,’ he has often been known 
to say, ‘ It is just like reading a novel :’ 
which, indeed, was his usual expression 
of commendation, with regard to such 
works of a dry or abstract nature, as 
discovered subtilty, depth, or vigour of 
thought, In this class he placed the 
works of Jeremy Bentham, for whom he 
entertained the highest estimation, as an 
original, profound, and accarate thinker ; 
observing often, that in the particular 
province of his speculations, the science 
of legislation, he had advanced to the 
limits of reason; and that if he were 
compelled to legislate for the world upon 
nuinspired principles, ‘he should take 


Bentham, and go from state to state with 
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as firm a step, as though he walked upon 
a pavement of adamant.’ 

“ If, at any time, he could not settle a 
point of interest without studying a lan- 
guage of which he was ignorant, that con- 
stituted no impediment. Shortly before 
he qaitted Leicester, a friend found him 
one morning, very early, lying on the 
carpet, with an Italian dictionary and a 
volume of Dante before him. Being 
about to quit the room, he said, ‘ No, 
Sir, don’t go. I will tell you what I have 
been about for some weeks, A short 
time since I was greatly delighted with a 
parallel between the Paradise Lost, and 
the Divine Comedy of Dante, which I 
read in the Edinburgh Review. But in 
matters of taste, as well as others, I 
always like to judge for myself; and so 
I have been studying Italian. I have 
caught the idiom, and am reading Dante 
with great relish; though I cannot yet 
say with Milton, 

* Now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly or I can run,’ 


** It may seem somewhat out of place, 
yet I shall be forgiven if I here insert 
an extract of a letter just received from 
Mr. Ryley, one of Mr. Hall’s ‘most in- 
telligent |S Prac friends, in reference 
to his course of reading there. 

* «Tt was what some men might think 
desultory; but it was essentially a con- 
stant habit of grappling with the strong. 
Belles Lettres he did not altogether neg- 
lect, though he held the average of such 
literature in small estimation. Poetry he 
seldom read, nor did he seem to me to 
have even studied it con amore. He 
thought Gray’s Elegy the finest thing 
ever written. Milton was his favourite. 
There was something peculiar in his ha- 
bits respecting po He spoke lightly 
of poets, with few exceptions, and those 
few by no means what might have been 
expected from his own highly imagina- 
tive cast of mind. Yet, when he did get 
hold of an exquisite poem, he would read 
it with intense attention, apparently 
with the deepest interest, and then abuse 
it. With the exception of Milton, who 
is, in fact, an antique, he preferred the 
ancient to the modern poets. Of the 
poetry of our own day, he spoke with 
a contempt, which an accurate or exten- 
sive acquaintance with it, would have 
compelled him to relingnish. He had 
not, I think, made history a distinct and 
consecutive study, though he had read 
many of the original historians. He 
seemed to feel this of late years, and 
gave much of his time to the subject.’ 

“* His enjoyment of the writings of the 
illustrious men of Greece and Rome, re- 
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mained unimpaired to the last. Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero, suggested to him 
many noble arguments in favour of an 
internal spring of morality, which he 
employed with his wonted skill in support 
of the religion of pure motive and devo- 
tedness of spirit. Virgil’s Georgics he 
characterized as the most finished of 
human compositions ; and he continued 
to prefer Virgil to Homer. He greatly 
admired the copiousness, grace, and har- 
mony, of Cicero’s diction ; but considered 
Demosthenes by far the most powerful 
orator the world had known; and, after 
speaking with fervid applause of the 
oration wept Lrepavov, added, that he 
thought it impossible for a man of soul 
and feeling to read a single page without 
catching fire. Only a few months before 
his last illness, in classifying the different 
natures, and respective effects, of the 
eloquence of reason, of passion, and of 
imagination, he selected his principal 
illustrations from Demosthenes, and en- 
deavoured to show that where the two 
former kinds of eloquence existed in due 
proportion, the third was of very minor 
consequence. The individual to whom 
he made these remarks was struck; as he 
proceeded, with the development which 
they supplied of the causes of the deep 
impression made by his own pulpit ad- 
dresses; and imputed his more sparing 
use of imagery in later years, rather to 
the deliberate conviction of his mind, 
than to any diminution of the imaginative 
faculty.” 

But we must now direct the 
attention of our readers to the 
** Observations” by Mr. Foster. 
Of these we may be allowed to 
say, they possess a microscopic 
minuteness, which must delight, in 
the highest possible degree, all who 
have a taste for analysis. Such a 
mapping of a character, executed 
generally with such discriminating 
judgment and felicity of illustra. 
tion, is scarcely to be paralleled. 
It is like taking to pieces a com- 
plicated machine, or defining, and 
measuring, and comparing all the 
objects, and lines, and colours ina 
landscape. We must be allowed, 
however, to make one exception 
against Mr. Foster’s views on the 
subject of public prayer. We 
cannot assent to his theory, nor do 
we admit the justness of his stric- 
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tures on Mr. Hall's public prayers: 
We shall not, however, here con- 
test the point; it deserves a sepa- 
rate discussion, and will possibly 
receive it. Mr. Foster is much 
more successful in his observatious 
upon Mr. Hall, viewed strictly as 
the preacher. We shall first cite 
the description of his person and 
appearance in the pulpit. 


“ As a preacher, none of those con- 
temporaries who have not seen him in 
the pulpit, or of his readers in another 
age, will be able to conceive an adequate 
idea of Mr. Hall. His personal appear- 
ance was in striking conformity to the 
structure and temper of his mind. A 
large-built, robust figure was in perfect 
keeping with a countenance formed as if 
on pu for the most declared mani- 
festation of internal power, a power im- 
pregnable in its own strength, as in a for- 
tress, and constantly without an effort, in 
a state for action. That countenance was 
usually of a cool unmoved mien, at the 
beginning of the public service; and 
sometimes, when he was not greatly ex- 
cited by his subject, or was repressed 
by pain, would not acquire a great degree 
of temporary expression during the whole 
discourse. At other times it would kindle 
into an ardent aspect as he went on, and 
toward the conclusion become lighted u 
almost into aglare. But, for myself, ¥ 
doubt whether [I was not quite as much 
arrested by his appearance in the inter- 
val while a short part of the service, per- 
formed without his assistance, immedi- 
ately before the sermon, allowed him to sit 
in silence. With his eyes closed, his fea- 
tures as still as in death, and his head sink- 
ing down almost on his chest, he presented 
an image of entire abstraction. For a 
moment, perhaps, he would seem to 
awake to a perception of the scene before 
him, but instantly relapse into the same 
state. It was interesting to imagine the 
strong internal agency, which it was cer- 
tain was then employed on the yet un- 
known subject about to be unfolded to 
the auditory.” 

The general character of Mr. 
Hall’s preaching, as new and su- 
perior, but not original, is strictly 
just, and admirably expressed. 


‘* His intimate acquaintance with many 
of the greatest authors, whom he had 
studied with a sentiment of reverence, 
and whose intellectnal and religious 
wealth was largely drawn into his own 
capacious faculties, contributed to pre- 
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clude an ostentation of originality. His 
sermons would make, on tivated 
hearers, a general impression of some- 
thing new, in the sense of being very 
different, by eminent superiority, from 
any common character of preaching ; but 
the novelty would ap less to consist 
in absolute origination, than in the ad- 
mirable power of selection and combina- 
tion. It was not exhibited in a frequency 
of singularly bold prominent inventi 
in the manner of the new mountains a 
islands sometimes suddenly thrown up on 
tracts of the globe; but rather in that 
whole construction of the performance hy 
which the most appropriate topics, from 
whatever quarter, were brought into one 
array, were made imposing aggrega- 
tion, strong by unity of purpose, and 
often bright by felicitous apposition ; in 
short, were so plastically ordered as to 
assume much of the character of a crea- 
tion. It is e, that if his studies 
had beenof slighter tenour, if his reading 
had been less, or more desultory, if his 
faculties had been suffered to ran more 
loose, his discourses would have more 
abounded with ideas starting out, as it 
were singly, with an aspect like nothin 
ever. seen before. His mental un 
spiiy tr, sibonnadal protons, se 
r substan uce, to 
leave Fin for those often beautiful 
wild-flowers, which spring spontaneously 
in a fertile, half-wrought soil. His avow- 
ed indifference to poe might be taken 
as one indication of a mind more adapted 
to converse with the substantialities of 
trath, than to raise phantoms of inven- 
tion. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of his originality was seen in talent 
(like the chemistry which brings a latent 
er into manifestation and pera of 
wing from some admitted principle 
a hitherto unthought-of inference, which 
affects the whole argument of a question, 
and leads to a conclusion either new or 
by a new road.” 


Mr. Foster has happily selected, 
in the following passage, the pro- 
minent sentiments of Mr. Hall’s 
preaching, and has shown how es- 
sentially it differed from many 
inteed preachers and divines, in 
giving commanding prominence to 
the peculiarities of the Gospel. 
He never lost sight of the media- 
torial scheme, and never attempted 
to sink or merge it in natural re- 
ligion. Mr. Foster has therefore 
well observed, 


“ He insisted with the utmost empha- 
sis on the principle that christianity, 
instead of being merely a circumstanti 
modification, or clearer exposition, or 
augmented sanction, or supplemental ad- 
junct of religion conceived as in its 
original subsistence in the relation be- 
tween the Creator and a race not involved 
in moral evil, is an absolutely distinct 
and peculiar economy, appointed for a 
race that is in that disastrous condition, 
and constituted upon the essentially al- 
tered relation, the relation between man 
as a depraved guilty being and his Maker. 
In his jadgment any theory which does 
not acknowledge Christianity in this ex- 
press character, positively rejects it; with 
the guilt, to him who dares this rejection, 
of insulting the Almighty, and the ca- 
lamity of being self-doomed to meet the 
righteous Judge on an interdicted ground, 
a fatal ground, therefore, where justice 
will be apart from mercy: From his con- 
viction of the importance of this principle 
of the peculiarity of the christian eco- 
nomy, he brought continually in view 
the doctrines which censtitute’ its pecu- 
liarity, The scheme of mediation ; the 
Mediator’s character, in the various views 
and lights in which it can be displayed, 
of dignity and humiliation, of majesty 
and benignity; his vicarious sacrifice 
for the atonement of sin; were the sub- 
jects of his very marked and habitual 
preference. On the last of them he en- 
larged in such extent and frequency, 
that, with the same perfect conviction 
as himself of its vital and transcendent 
importance, I sometimes thought there 
was hardly}a due proportion yielded to 
the correlative subjects—to that extent 
and peremptoriness of the requirements 
of the divine law, that condition of the 
human nature, that actual existence and 
stupendous amount of guilt, which are 
the cause that there is a necessity for an 
atonement.” 


The admirable forbearance from 
all the darker ae of religious 
speculation which our preacher 
manifested, was one feature in his 
discourses, which Mr. Foster, per- 
haps sympathetically, felt to be 
deserving of special commenda- 
tion. It is most admirably de- 
scribed in the following passage, 
which, though long, we must cite 
entire. 

“ Perhaps it would not have been ex- 


pected from Mr. Hall’s great capacity, 
that he should be habitually indisposed 
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to dwell or expatiate long near the 


a | 





bo of the ter, darker tracts, of 
the regions of religious contemplation, 
Such, however, appears to have been the 
fact. Ifthe cause were inquired, undoubt- 
edly one thing that withheld or with- 
drew him was, a consideration of useful- 
ness, a preference for what was most 
adapted to be beneficial to his own re- 
ligious discipline and to the best interests 
of others. He was amply informed and 
warned, by his knowledge of the history 
of philosophy and theology, of the mis- 
chiefs of a restless, presumptuous, inter- 
minable speculation, a projection of 
thought, beyond the limits of ascertain- 
able truth. But there was a cause more 
radical in his mental constitution. That 
constitution was not predominantly either 
imaginative or contemplative ; it was in- 
tellectual in the strictest sense; in the 
(perhaps arbitrary) sense, that the matter 
of his speculations must be what he 
could distinctly understand, what he 
could survey in such form and order as 
to admit of propositions and reasons ; so 
that the speculative process lost its in- 
terest with him if carried into a direction, 
or if exceeding the limit, where it could 
no longer be subjected to the methods of 
proof; in other words, where it ceased 
to comprehend and reason, and turned 
into conjecture, sentiment, and fancy. 
He seemed to have no ambition to stretch 
out his intellectual domain to an extent 
which he could not occupy and traverse, 
with some certainty of his movements 
and measurements. His sphere was very 
wide, expanded to one circle beyond 
another, at each of which in succession 
he left other men behind him, arrested 
by the impassable line; but he was wil- 
ling to perceive, and even desirous to 
verify, his own ultimate boundary; and 
when he came to the barrier where it was 
signified to him, ‘ Thus far, and no fur- 
ther,’ he stopped, with apparently much 
less of an impulse than might have been 
expected in so strong a spirit, to seek an 
outlet, and attempt an irruption into the 
dubious realms beyond. ; 
“ With a mind so constituted and go- 
verned, he was less given than many 
other men of genius have been to those 
visionary modes of thought; those 
musings exempt from all regulation ; that 
impatience of aspiration to reach the vast 
and remote ; that fascination of the mys- 
terious, captivating by the very circum- 
stance of eluding; that fearful adven- 
turing on the dark, the unknown, the 
awful ; ‘those thoughts that wander 
through eternity,’ which have often been 
at once the luxury and the pain of ima- 
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ginative and highly endowed > dis. 
contented with their assigned lot in this 


tenebrious world. No doubt, in his case, 
piety would have interfered to restrain 
such impatience of curiosity, or audacity 
of ambitious thinking, or indignant strife 
against the confines of our present allot- 
ment, as would have risen to a spirit of 
insubordination to the divine appoint- 
ment. And possibly there were times 
when this interference was. required ; 
but still the structure of his faculties, 
and the manner of employing them to 
which it determined him, contributed 
much to exempt him from that passion to 
go beyond the mortal sphere which 
would irreligiously murmur at the limi- 
tation. His acquiescence did not seem 
at least to cost him a strong effort of re- 
pression.” 

After pointing out the many 
splendid and invaluable excellen- 
cies of Mr. Hall’s preaching, Mr. 
F. very frankly and candidly ad- 
mits its defects—defects not indeed 
in what was done, but in what 
was left undone. But yet the 
very construction of Mr. Hall’s 
discourses precluded that con- 
tinued or occasional application 
which Mr. F. seems to approve. 
We doubt whether sermons that 
aspire to the quality of powerful 
argumentation, or close continuity, 
or the highest order of eloquence, 
admit of such a double aim, the 
one to the elucidation of the theme, 
and the other its disciplinary ap- 
plication to the hearers, at the same 
time, Our readers shall, however, 
judge of Mr. F.’s strictures. 

“ The general purport of what I would 
say is this, that while his preaching was 
superlatively excellent in many of its 
qualities, it was not, from a defect in 
certain important ones, the best adapted 
for salutary e . A short indication 
of what I would allege would be, that it 
was too general and theoretic, neglectful 
too often of the conditions of ap- 
plication, the distinctions, exceptions, 
qualifications ; in other words, of the ca- 
suistry in which every subject of a prac- 
tical nature is involved ; that it presented 
things too much in unbroken breadth 
and mass ; that it was apt to exceed, in 
the most eloquent parts, the allowed li- 
cence of ay — ry that it was not 
kept in due to the realities of 
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life ; that while it was most excellent in 
the discrimination of topics, sentiments, 
arguments, it did not discriminate and 
individualize human characters; that 
therefore it did not maintain an intimate 
commerce with the actual condition of 
the hearers. 

“ It were superfluous to repeat how 
pre-eminently he displayed, in the per- 
spicuous and convincing statement, de- 
velopment, and confirmation of truth, 
the primary excellence of preaching, as 
it is of all instruction; or how earnestly 
the practical interest of the doctrine, in 
its general bearing, at least, was often 
enforced toward the conclusion of his 
sermons. The defect which, neverthe- 
less, I am wishing to mark as not ex- 
cluded by such rare merit, was, that (as 
a general fact, and with exceptions) his 


preaching did not bring and keep the 


people under a closely disciplinary pro- 
cess. It allowed them too much of the 
privilege of the spectators of a fine and 
well ordered series of representation, of 
such a nature that they can look on at 
ease from any similar disturbance to that 
of the king in Hamlet, at sight of the 
acted garden-scene.” 


Mr. F, has admirably explained 
and limited the application of his 
strictures, and their justness we 
fully admit; at the same time we 
consider it equally clear, that the 
quality Mr. F. would advocate is 
scarcely attainable in combination 
with the high intellectual qualities 
of Mr, Hall’s sermonizing. Such 
a mode of preaching may possess 
a character of greater adaptation 
to usefulness, but it is practically 
found to be very rarely, if ever, 
eapable of being combined with 
the other. The fruit-bearing grafts 
eannot always be inserted in trees 
of loftier growth or harder texture. 
Yet they have their uses, and im- 
portant ones too. That itis, after 
all, the more desirable quality in 

reachers we cheerfully admit, but 
It is a quality ordinarily deficient in 
the inverse ratio of the preacher’s 
intellectual talents. We do not 
intend, however, to maintain that 
the converse of this statement 
holds good ; and that preachers 
of inferior intellectual talents uni- 
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formly possess the quality alluded 
to in the largest degree, oj we 
have heard of one individual at 
least, of great intellectual powers, 
whose sermons are remarkable for 
this disciplinary application as 
they proceed. But this is not 
usual with preachers of the very 
first order for intellect and genius ; 
and in explanation at least of Mr. 
Hall’s deficiency, we must be al- 
lowed to say, that we know of nu 
modern preacher in whom these 
contrasted qualities of greatness 
and usefulness, continuous argu- 
ment and close application, were 
combined in so great a degree. 
We would not, however, be under- 
stood either to impeach the justness 
of Mr. F.’s strictures, or justify 
Mr. Hall’s alleged defect; but 
merely to question the propriety 
of expecting that constant contact 
of the subject with the hearer’s 
conscience, when we were rather 
looking that Mr. Hall should elu- 
eidate and defend christian truth, 
rather enlighten our judgment than 
move our feelings and alarm our 
conscience. All preachers cannot 
possess the same qualities, and all 
usefulness is not confined to any 
single mode of sermonizing. Use- 
fulness may be attained indirectly 
as well as directly; and perhaps 
Mr. Hall’s style of discussion, de- 
ficient as it was of continued ap- 
plication, may be found as useful 
as if it had carried the mirror in its 
hand along with it, or even more 
so, for we imagine its usefulness 
in one direction must have been 
sacrificed, if its usefulness in an- 
other had been pursued much fur- 
ther. We have no doubt the 


preacher himself was conscious of 
some degree of incompatibility be- 
tween the two things. 

While we would offer this apo- 
logy for Mr. Hall, and extenuate 
the defect which Mr. Foster has 
so frankly and yet so tenderly 
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ointed out, we would disclaim all 
intention of recommending young 
ministers to follow, in this parti- 
cular an example, which at best 
it must be perilous to imitate. 
Let no one, under the sanction of 
so great a name, justify a neglect 
of that inestimable quality in public 
ministrations, which Mr. — 
appears so properly and so highly 
to appreciate. We are exceed- 
ingly rejoiced to find that Mr. 
Foster has so freely supeneers his 
opinion upon the best of all styles 
of sermonizing — an opinion in 
which we would be understood ge- 
nerally to concur—an opinion too, 
which we are sure must have great 
weight, and that most deservedly, 
with all classes of ministers, but 
especially among the younger. Mr. 
Foster’s allusion to the garden- 
scene in Hamlet supplies a most 
forcible illustration of what all, or 
nearly all, preaching should be. We 
must maintain, however, the desir- 
ableness of such preaching as Mr. 
Hall’s at certain times, and for 
certain select classes of hearers, 
for whom it is specially adapted; 
although that which Mr. F. so pow- 
erfully depicts is the most gene- 
rally needed, ought to be most 
generally applauded, and, we 
would fain hope, is becoming in- 
creasingly cultivated by ministers, 
and approved by hearers. Cer- 
tainly in its progress among all 
denominations must be found the 
only rational prospect of a revival 
of religion. We conceive Mr. 
Foster has rendered a most im- 
portant service to the cause of 
Christianity, in thus explicitly 
stating his deliberate judgment ; 
and altogether, we must be al- 
lowed to say, we know of nothing 
that will more amply repay a 
calm and serious, we might add 
even a frequent, perusal, thao 
these closing strictures on the 
chief deficiency of Mr. Hall's 

N.S. NO. 106. 
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sermons, It is wise and admi- 
rable in itself, and ought to be 
deemed a timely caveat against 
an evil that might have arisen 
from the enthusiastic admiration 
of Hall, which at present prevails 
among young ministers, and the 
inevitable tendency to imitation 
which may be looked for as its 
consequence, 

There is a sentence of Mr. 
Foster’s, at page 162, which 
struck us as so exquisitely just 
in reference to Hall, and so preg- 
nant with significancy, that we 
could almost wish it engraved 
under Hall’s portrait. Sure we 
are it deserves to be impressed 
permanently on the minds of all 
who feel the fascination of his 
mighty intellect, or the emulation 
of his example. 

‘* What was of philosophic quality 
as to its agency, became a popu- 
lar excellency in its result.” 
This is worthy of being written 

in letters of gold. 

We are unwilling to lengthen 
this already protracted article, but 
cannot withhold the last few. beau- 
tiful and touching sentences of Mr. 
Foster’s observations, 

“« The cultivated portion of the hearers 


have a sense of privation partaking of 
desolateness. An animating inflection 


that pervaded, and <r and raised 
their minds is extinct. While ready to 
give due honour toall valuable preachers, 
and knowing that the lights of religious 
instruction will still shine with useful 
lustre, and new ones continually rise, the 
involuntarily aud pensively turn to 
at the fast fading colours in the distance 
where the greater luminary has set.” 
We shall be pardoned for adding 
— it is a rich consolation, under 
this painful sense of our loss, that 
his setting glories were his richest. 
There was a surpassing lustre shed 
upon his last days, which nothing 
but the most heartfelt and seraphic 
love of God could impart. His 
own heavy calamity was borne 
with a martyr’s courage, ars his 
4 
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dismissal welcomed with the joy 
of one who had long waited in 
the vestibule for admittance to the 
immediate presence of the God of 
glory. 

** Fortasse tanquam Phenix an- 
no quingentesimo nascitur, nec est 
mirum, ex intervallo magno gene- 
rari mediocria et in turbam nascen- 
tia sepe fortuna producit: eximia 
verd ipsa raritate commendat.” 

Seneca. 





The Testimony of Nature and Revelation 
to the Being, Perfections, and Govern- 
ment of God. By the Rev Henry 
Fergus, of Dumfermline, Edinburgh. 
1833. 


An A ,@ priori, for the Being and 
“attributes God. sy Wm. Gillespie. 
1 


Edinburgh. 
Ir has sometimes been contended, 
that when, on any of the great 
questions in morals and theology, 
@ work of consummate ability has 
been produced, it is generally de- 
sirable that succeeding writers 
should leave the subject untouched, 
as one already pre-occupied and 
exhausted. any unhappy con- 
sequences, it is said, arise out of 
the perpetual multiplication of 
works confessedly and greatly in- 
ferior to those which have already 
appeared in these important depart- 
ments of inquiry. The attention 
of the public is unwisely with- 
‘drawn from the fine master-pieces 
of argument and moral admoni- 
tion. If, in productions of mere 
secondary value, the reasoni 
and illustrations be ubstentially 
the same with those in superior 
cae they suffer so much 

the of transfusion, as to 
tose, on their te arance, half 
their energy. If new paths of 

be med, they are, 


commonly, deviations from the 
line of rectitade, which, if they do 
not Jead into error, at least con- 
duct us to the truth by a circuitous 
and tedious route. Since, on most 
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of these topics, it cannot reasonably’ 
be expected, that one writer in fifty 
will elicit any thing really new and 
valuable, isit not better, itis asked, 
to republish and recommend such 
treatises as those of Chillingworth, 
of Butler, or of Leslie, than to over- 
run the world with a host of paltry 
imitations ? 

Allowing, however, all proper 
weight to these considerations, we 
are satisfied that the benefits which 
result from the usual practice pre- 
ponderate very greatly over its 
disadvantages. ‘* Local circum- 
stances,” Dr. Wardlaw justly ob- 
serves, “* frequently procure a read- 
ing for new works, when old ones, 
on the same subject, even although 
of superior merit, would continue 
to lie neglected. Should no new 
views or new arguments be ad- 
vanced, still it is needful, as dif- 
ferent times and different places 
have their peculiar prevailing tastes, 
to present what is old in new and 
various forms.” To this it should 
be added, that as the works of the 
day usually contain numerous re- 
ferences to other and superior trea- 
tises, oye frequently produce or 
promote the desire of consulting, on 
every subject, the best authorities. 
Mr. Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Scriptures, 
has probably made many students 
of Lardner and Michaelis; and 
Dr. Paley’s just and forcible eu- 
logium of Tucker's Light of Na- 
ture, has introduced that invalua- 
ble work to many by whom it 
would otherwise have remained 
unnoticed. For these and many 
other reasons, we are glad to see, 
from time to time, new publications 
on the most important topics of 
human speculation. They do good 
to multitudes who might otherwise 
read little or nothing on religion. 
And if they sometimes obstruct 
and intercept the more vigorous 
influence of superior productions, 
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the evil is limited, temporary, 
‘and out of all proportion to the 

The t luminaries of the 
theological hemisphere will never 
* pale their fire” before the lesser 
lights which are kindled beneath 
them; and if these can shed even a 
comparatively faint illumination 
on the path of one solitary wan- 
derer, why should it be denied to 
him? 

The two publications before us 
telate to subjects which have often 
been handled before, and with 
consummate ability. This circum- 
stance, however, does not, of itself, 
materially alter our estimate of 
their value. Mr. Ferguss work 
we regard as seasonable and im- 

rtant, and we shall be glad to 
me that it circulates extensively. 
If we have formed a different 
opinion of Mr. Gillespie's @ priori 
argument, it is not because his sub- 
ject is an old one, 

Mr. Fergus divides his work into 
four books. The first, On the Ori- 
gin of the World; the second, On 
Evidences of Design in Nature ; 
the third, On the Perfections of 
Deity; and the fourth, On the 
Gospel. There is little originality 
in the general conception and con- 
struction of the work, and the world 
is perfectly familiar with its lead- 
ing arguments and _ illustrations, 
But it is only fair to add, that the 
facts are, in general, well selected 
and arranged, the reasonings con- 
clusive, the style correct, perspi- 
cuous, and by no means destitute of 
elegance, The second book, on 
the Evidences of Design in Na- 
ture, is, in our judgment, the most 
valuable part of the volume. The 
accumulation and arrangement of 
facts, in this book, display to the 
greatest advantage, the author's 
range of scientific inquiry, and vi- 
gour of understanding. It is ab- 
surd to sup , that disquisition of 
this kind is unnecessary, because 
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the evidences of design are so nu- 
merous aod so splendid, as to blaze 
out continually upon all mankind, 
It may, indeed, be reasonably 
doubted, whether any one in his 
senses had ever seriously be- 
lieved that the harmonies of na- 
ture are fortuitous. However 
some men may have reasoned 
themselves into Atheism of another 
sort, by speculative subtilties with 
which it may be difficult to grapple, 
we cannot believe that any one 
who ever examined the phenomena 
of the universe with a view to ascer- 
tain whether they evince design or 
not, could possibly come to a 
wrong conclusion. e can hardly 
conceive that the shallow declaim- 
ers of the Epicurean philosophy, 
in ancient ot in modern times, were 
ever themselves im u b 

the absurdities Stn they en mn 
blushingly avowed. But though 
we hold it impossible for those 
who consider the subject to eiude 
conviction, we thiek it highly im- 
portant to exhibit, to that nume- 
rous class who ‘‘ do not consider,” 
the daily miracles of the wisdom 
and the power of God. The great, 
the all but universal crime of man- 
kind is this, ‘* they regard not the 
works of the Lord, nor the opera- 
tion of his hands.” Minds which 
ue infinitely far from losing them- 
selves in the pseudo-metaphysics of 
Atheism, may be so Peed in 
sensuality and worldly mindedness, 
as neyer for one moment to be 
sensible of the stupendous prdi- 
gies which hourly surround them. 
So far from being “the last effort 
of philosophical fortitude, to be- 
hold without terror and amaze- 


‘ment, this immense and glorious 


fabric of the universe,” as Ho. 
race, according to his eloquent in- 
terpreter,* has represented it, this 
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unterrified and unamazed stupidity 
is one of the most familiar phe- 
nomena of our imbruted nature, 
The grand difficulty is to awaken, 
on these subjects, the dormant 
curiosity of men, to detach them 
from the despicable vanities which 
absorb their thoughts, and to in- 
spire something of that thrilling 
interest and wonder with which 
our great os represents the first 
man to have gazed upon the 
mighty spectacle which was opened 
around him. ‘‘ Un homme passioné 
pour une grande affaire,” says Fe- 
nelon, ‘‘ qui emporteroit toute l’ap- 
plication de son esprit, passeroit 
plusieurs jours dans une chambre 
en negociation pour ses interéts, 
sans regarder ni les proportions de 
la chambre, ni les ornemens de la 
cheminée, ni les tableaux qui 
seroient autour de lui. Tous ces 


objets seroient sans cesse devant 


ses yeux, et aucun d’eux ne feroit 
impression sur lui. Ainsi vivent 
Jes‘ hommes. Tout leur présente 
Dieu, et ils ne le voient nulle 
rte.” On these accounts, we are 
always glad to meet with impres- 
sive exhibitions of the wonders of 
nature; and, in the present in- 
stance, we think that Mr. Fergus 
has performed this difficult task 
with great success. We would 
particularly recommend the chapter 
on Astronomy, from which we shall 
extract a short paragraph on the 
permanency of our planetary system. 
* It may be enquired whether the pla- 
netary system be steady and permanent. 
Are there no principles of dissolution 
“5. the apparently harmonious 
combination of globes? Are there no so- 
liciting and distarbing causes, which shall 
ultimately aecomplish the overthrow of 
the whole? To such queries we answer, 
that in every system of bodies gravitating 
towards a centre, and seclgrecaly acting 
upon each other, there be perturba- 
tions, and such rbations exist in our 
system. The of the planetary or- 
bits are subject to a variation in their 
situation ; the inclinations of the orbits to 
the ecliptic are liable to a change: the 
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figure of the earth’s orbit is approaching 
towards a circle ; and, owing to this cause, 
the mean motion of the moon is increasing: 
the obliquity of the ecliptic is diminishing. 
But have these changes no limits? Will 
they go on increasing till they terminate 
in the dissolution of the system? To these 
questions the investigations of modern 
science enable us to reply, that these 
changes have limits; and that the varia- 
tions, irregularities, and inequalities of 
the solar system are periodical, and return 
into themselves. The whole oscillates 
round a certain quantity, from which it 
can never greatly depart. These variations 
travel their rounds in fixed periods. The 
periods of some of them are short, while 
those of others involve hundreds of years, 
But still, at the close of their respective 
periods, each returns to the point from 
which it set out, and is found in its orbit 
as if no such disturbance had happened. 
After certain periods the planes of the 
planetary orbits will return to the posi- 
tions from which they departed ;_ the in- 
clinations of their orbits to the ecliptic 
will return into themselves; the figure of 
the earth’s orbit will come back to its 
original form; and the mean motion of 
the moon will decrease by the same steps 
by which it hasincreased. The ape 
of the ecliptic will never change above 
two degrees; and, vibrating within such 
narrow limits, the seasons will never be 
sensibly affected by eames 2 83—185. 

In his chapters on Divine Per- 
fections, the author has followed 
wry closely in the track of Dr. 
Paley, to whom it would be no 
disgrace to any living writer to 
acknowledge himself inferior in 
vivacity of style and aptness of 
illustration. If it be unfortunate 
for Mr. Fergus that the titles of 
these chapters remind us too for- 
cibly of the most enchanting pas- 
sages in Paley’s Natural Theology, 
it is but justice to add, that he has 
discu these topics in a clear 
and interesting manner, and has 
wisely preferred substantial use- 
fulness to the affectation of ori- 
ginality. 

Our author’s speculations on free 
will and moral evil are the weakest 
part of his book, It is really quite 
amusing to listen to his shallow 
and eloquent declamations in sup- 
port of that vainest of all vanities, 
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the self-determining power of the 
will. Indeed, from various parts 
of his volume we are led to sus- 
pect that Mr. Fergus is far better 
versed in physical science than in 
the philosophy of the mind. A 
very moderate acquaintance with 
the controversy on free-will and 
necessity would have shown him 
that every one of the considerations 
which he advances, with a ludi- 
crous ait of triumph, against the 
doctrine of moral necessity, is 
perfectly consistent with it; and 
that he has, in reality, alleged 
nothing at war with it except his 
own valuable ipse dizit. As to 
the subject of moral evil, we are 
sorry he should have touched upon 
it at all. If the speculations of 
the profonndest thinkers that the 
world has known have left this 
awful question in all its deep, un- 
fathomed darkness, Mr. Fergus 
might surely have spared us his 
Theodiczwa on the point. To pro- 
duce, at this time of day, the 
abuse of free-will as an adequate 
solution of this mighty problem, is 
absurd in the extreme. 

The fourth book, on the Gospel, 
is written, on the whole, with abi- 
lity and judgment. We should 
have been glad, however, to find 
the momentous doctrine of human 
depravity more fully stated and 
insisted on. Defective views upon 
this point, we firmly believe to be 
the sources of more irreligion and 
virtual infidelity than any other 
cause which can be assigned. 
From some expressions in his cha 
ter on Moral Evil, we are afraid 
that Mr. Fergus underrates the 
real extent and inveteracy of hu- 
man wickedness. ‘ Moral evil,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ is not so predomi- 
nant in the world as some gloom 
theorists have represented,” With- 
out pretending to guess who these 
** gloomy theorists” may be, we 
greatly doubt whether their repre- 
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sentations of the sinfulness of man 
are darker than those which throw 
so deep a shade over the book of 
Psalms, the Prophecies of Jere- 
miah, or the Epistles of St. Paul. 
It would have given us pleasure 
to find our author expatiating more 
freely on the sesliliet principles 
and provisions of the Gospel. 
While we cordially agree with all 
that he has written on the sacri- 
fice of Christ, and the renewal of 
the Holy Spirit, we wish that 
these great themes had detained 
hima little longer, and had kindled 
something of a more rapturous 
eloquence. To a mind deeply im- 
bued with evangelical truth, these, 
after all, will be the grand sources 
of delight and devotion. The 
glories of the visible creation al- 
most disappear before the riches 
of the wisdom and the grace of 
God, displayed in the economy of 
redemption, If those mighty in- 
telligences, who have no personal 
interest in this great salvation, yet 
turn away from all the other mira- 
cles of the universe, and ‘ desire 
to look into these things;” they 
ought surely to excite in us, be- 
yond all other considerations, the 
profoundest interest, in us whom 
they affect most nearly and most 
vitally, for time and for eternity. 
We have left ourselves ver 

little space for noticing Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s @ priort argument for the 
being and attributes of God. But, 
to confess the truth, it appears to 
us altogether unworth of a length- 
ened examination. The only part 
in which the author appears to 
have been successful, is that in 
which he exposes certain fallacies 
and inconsistencies in Dr. Samuel 
Clarke’s attempted demonstration 
of the being and attributes of God. 
Even here Mr. Gillespie's argu- 
ments are only second hand; while 
the ill-defined and clumsy form 
into which he has thrown them 
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is his own, The argument which 
he pro to substitute for Dr. 


Clarke's, is nothing better than an 
incongruous jumble of truisms and 
contradictions, which, with a “ cu- 
riosa felicitas,” he has contrived 
to clothe in the most uncouth and 
unintelligible diction. We shall 
present our readers, in the follow- 
ing extract, with a very fair speci- 
men of the soundness of Mr. Gil- 
pos ye logic, and the perspicuity 
and elegance of his style. 

“ The parts of infinity of extension, or 
of its substratum, if it have a substratum, 
being necessarily indivisible from each 
other, and immoveable among themselves : 
and the parts of the material universe 
being divisible from each other, and 
moveable among themselves; and it, 
therefore, following that the material 
universe is not the substratum of in- 
finity of extension, but is finite in exten- 
sion ; here are two sorts of extension. The 
one sort, that which the material universe 
has; and the other, the extension of infi- 
nity of extension. And as infinity of ex- 
tension is necessarily existing, and as the 
extension of the material universe must 
exist, if it exist in the extension of infinity 
pe ay ps ; «perk of ies or Som: 

tum t e sense of parti 
Tidaetetion must penetrate the mate- 
rial universe, and every atom, even the 
minutest atom of it.” —pp. 46—47. 
Mr, Gillespie is evidently one of 
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those unlucky persons who are 
born in a wrong age for themselves, 
As a disciple of Hippias or Pro- 
tagoras, he might have met with 
some success, thatis, if he had had 
the good luck to keep out of the 
way of Socrates. But his true 
position would have been as an 
acolyte of Albertus Magnus, or 
Raymund Lully. There he might 
have gained renown as foremost 
in the fray of barbarous techni- 
calities and shadowy abstractions, 
so as even to have robbed the 
latter of these two sages of his 
proud title, “ Dr. Llluminatissi- 
mus.” But unhappily he has 
fallen upon a degenerate age, 
when some approach to meaning 
is rigorously exacted from an au- 
thor. In conclusion, we beg to 
propose to him the old “ vezata 
questio,” ‘* Whether, beside the 
real being of actual being, there 
be any other being necessary to 
cause a thing to be?” In the re- 
solution of this difficult question, 
Mr. G, will find a field worthy of 
his powers; and if he will write a 
book upon it, we promise to do 
every thing for that book, except 
buying, reading, or reviewing it. 
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Tales of my Father. By the Rev. J. Young. 
18mo. pp. 273. 

THERE are eleven tales in this small 
volume, and a short account of the in- 
vention of printing. As the tales are 
so numerous, and the general tendency 
of the volume » we do not hesitate 
to recommend it to those who are 
leased with truth in the garb of 
ion, and who prefer variety to abun- 
dance. Itis designed for the young; 
and we fully concur with the author, 
when he says, that ‘‘ for readers pro- 
perly called juvenile, there are publi- 
cations in abundance, and of such va- 
riety, as no former age either knew or 
expected.” The character of these 


works is happily different from those 
of the last century. Jack the Giant- 
killer, Tom Thumb, and the fascinating 
Fairies, have long ceased to be in sa 
neral request for the nursery. 

Arabian Nights, too! Why Jenny 
Deans, Old Monkbarns, and Norna of 
the Fitful Head, will furnish intelli+ 
gible allusions; while the magic tapes- 
try, the Apple of Health, Old Hunch- 
back, and even the Lamp of Aladdin, 
would call up no more,of imagery in 
the minds of many of our young people, 
than would be excited by a problem of 
Euclid, or a sum in Arithmetic. A 
mathematical genius would probably 
say, that one fiction is just as good as 
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another; that Tom Thumb will prove 
as much as the Eneid, and the Tales 
of my Father as much as the Tales of 
my Landlord, or the Tales of the Castle, 
or the Tales of the Hall, or any other 
tales. But few young persons are 
mathematical geniuses ; and as many 
even of these find the world of romance 
better than the world of reality, and 
fiction more fascinating than fact, we 
must be content, how repugnant so- 
ever the duty may be to the higher 
claims which press upon us, to read 
and pass our opinion on that, of which 
we are assured in our own consciences 
that not one word is true. 

These, then, are little tales for little 
people. Some of them have made 
their appearance in a juvenile periodi- 
cal; and having been favourably re- 
ceived, the author has been induced to 
revise, and to republish them in their 
present form. The ‘‘ Widow,” “ the 
Orphans,” ‘“ the Broken-hearted,” 
and “ the Mendicant,” are a little in 
the touching style of Mrs. Opie. The 

ter number of the remainder are 
ight, particularly the “‘ Day of Acci- 
dents,” and “‘ the Visit.” We fear 
the last tale, though deficient in filling 
up, is, as a sketch, too true to fact. 
* Imprudence,”’ as well as crime, is 
destructive. We are pleased with the 
volume, as a whole; it may be put 
with safety into the hands of the young, 
or occupy with advantage the leisure 
time of those who must have truth 
robed in fiction ere they can embrace 
it. There are many inaccuracies of 
expression, and some grammatical 
errors, which we hope the author, in 
the next edition, will carefully correct. 

The following quotation will furnish 
a favourable specimen of the author’s 
style and manner: it is taken from 


“The Sunday School Teacher’s 


Death.” 


s are can be more grateful to a 
ious mind, than to behold an individual, 
the morning of life, snatched from the 
delusive follies and ensnaring evils of the 
age, and devoting, with unwavering zeal 
and ardent assiduity, his time and talents 
to the service and glory of God. Youth 
is the propitious period, in which all the 
warmth and enthusiasm of feeling gene- 
rally attains to its full exercise— when dif- 
ficulties, which would unnerve an indivi- 
dual at threescore years, serve only to 
fan the flame of desire, or spur on the 
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soul to all (the) activity of resistless ar- 
dour. It is a season, too, when the mind, 
soft and flexible, is soon affected by the 
plaintive voice of want, or woe; and 
when unburdened by the cares of life, 
the disappointments and anxieties which 
fill up the chequered scenes of this pre- 
sent state—enjoying all the liberty of 
exception from prior engagements, in- 
quires for, and seeks out employments 
and exercises congenial to its own nature 
and disposition.” 

“It has frequently been seen, in the 
history of the world, that the mind being 
turned from its pursuit after one object, 
os on with equal impetuosity towards 
ts opposite in nature. and tendency. 
Hence, Saul of Tarsus no sooner became 
a convert to the Christian faith, than the 
same invincible spirit—the same unceas- 
ng zeal, was displayed ‘by him in the 
destruction of that kingdom which he had 
before laboured to build up, and in the 
erection of that he had in vain attempted 
to —— His exclusive glory was in the 
cross of Christ—in labouring and suffer- 
ing for his name and cause.” 

Our author is indefatigable. In ad- 
dition to several pieces which he has 
published before, there are announced 
for publication, we } ener simulta- 
neously, the five following works. 
**The Young Disciple ;” ‘‘ Jairus ;”’ 
“ Literary Recreations;” “ Warnings 
and Advice;” “ Records of Provi- 
dence ;” vol. 2, 

May we offer to the author one 
word of advice. He does not want 
talent; but there is such a thing as 
letting the best powers run to waste, 
by a prodigal expenditure of their 
forces. He, who by proper restraint 
and culture improves these powers to 
the utmost, will use them, when some 
high occasion calls, with ten times 
more efficiency than can be commanded 
by that writer, who is every day dis- 
sipating them in the consideration and 
illustration of topics, which scarcely 
require the exercise of what deserves 
to be designated thought; the mere 
literary chit-chat of the day. 


The De othe Ti. Fale Bisnty, 0 





pa by Rev. Matthey Hetry, ¥.DAR. 
Corrected and enlarged by JB. Wil- 
liams, F.8.A. London: Holdsworth. 8vo. 
In a former volume we have al- 
ready bestowed our warm commen- 
dation on the above work. That 


this piece of biography possesses very 
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rare merit, needs no other proof than 
that Sir James Stonhouse ‘ designated 
it his favourite piece of biography ;’ 
that Doddridge often spoke of it ‘ as 
affording him much instruction and en- 
couragement;’ that Dr. Williams de- 
scribed it as ‘ a beautiful delineation 
of primitive Christianity ;’ and that it 
has always been a favourite book with 
men of the most elevated piety. The 
present edition of it is enriched by 
many valuable notes and additions by 
the indefatigable editor. It ought to 
be especially valued by Dissenters as 
embodying and illustrating, in the 
most pleasant of all forms, the great 
principles of nonconformity.. Both 
for the interests of piety and noncon- 
formity, we most heartily recommend 
this volume to the perusal of our 
readers. It is one of the comparatively 
few pieces of religious biography that 
may be recommended without any 
qualification. 


Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin. Now for the 
first time published. Edited by Jared 
Sparks. With Notes. London: Jack- 
son and Walford 1833. 12mo. 

Tuis is a very singular little volume: 

though the papers it contains are very 





few of them of any sort of importance to. 


the world, they are, on the whole, ex- 
tremely interesting. The fact is, they 
let us thoroughly into Franklin’s do- 
mestic and private character, and con- 
tain just that species of information 
which every one wishes to obtain re- 
specting ever at man, but with 
which the world is very rarely favour- 

. Of genuine epistolary literature, 
that is, letters well worth reading, but 
never intended to be published, our 
language can boast but little. Upon 
the whole, we think these will be a 
valuable accession. They every where 
exhibit traits of Franklin’s character, 
his practical wisdom and sagacity, his 
playfulness, his wit, his simplicity,and 
his benevolence. Many of them are 
expressed with all the simple elegance 
and concise energy which mark his pub- 
lished writings; and some of them are 
not unworthy of comparison even with 
the beautiful letters of Cowper. 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible, from 
Henry and Scott, with occasional Obser- 
vations, und Notes from other Writers. 





Vol. containing from Matthew to Acts. 

pp- 648. 
Tue design of this excellent little work 
is already well known to the public. 
It is likely, we should imagine, to be 
one of the most useful the Religious 
Tract Society have ever put forth; 
since it brings within the reach of those 
who are unable to afford larger works, 
a well-digested selection of the best 
parts of the best commentators. It is 
got up with great neatness, and is em- 
bellished with two maps. 





Biblical Cabinet, or. Hermeneutical, Exe- 
getical, and Philological Library. 
We intend very shortly to give a some- 
what lengthened article on this deeply 
interesting publication. We cannot 
refrain any longer, however, from brief- 
ly but most heartily recommending it 
to our readers; more especially to mi- 
nisters. It consists of translations of the 
most eminent pieces of German sacred 
criticism and theology. Five volumes 
have been published, The last contains 
the first part of Tholuck’s Commentary 
on the Romans; a work of very great 
merit. The execution is as creditable 
to the parties conducting the work, as 
the original design was felicitous. It 
is got up with uncommon beauty and 

elegance. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


The Christian’s Golden Harp, or Promises of 
Scripture in Verse. By. W. C.D. Dedicated 
by permission to James Montgomery, Esq. 

Spiritual Vegetation, or the Blade, the Ear, 
and the Full Corn in the Ear. By John Adey. 
Also, by the saime Author, The Two Talents, or 
Memoir of Charlotte Tampkin, a pious Servant, 

The Arminian and Catvinistic Systems com- 
pared in their Principles, Tendencies, and Re- 
sults; by W. Moorhouse. This work is intended 
to be on the Plan of the Rev. A. Foller’s Calvin- 
istic and Socinian Systems compared.” 

To be Fs emagy poe on the Ist of November, in 
1 Vol. Svo., Lectures on Christian Ethics, or 

jlosopliiy, on the Principles of Divine 
Revelation, delivered at the Con tional Li- 
bi in May last. By the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. being the first series of an annual Lecture 
to be delivered at the above Institution. 

The Hope and Duty of the Charch: a Sermon 
delivered in Grosvenor Street Chapel, Manchester, 
ry - 5 panes naan < the ; t foneeiare 

uxiliary issiona ety, June » 1833. 
By Andrew Reed. "Published by request. 

Mental Cuiture, or the Means of Developing 
the Human Faculties. By J. L. Levison, 12mo. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


OPENING OF THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
CHAPEL, BROOK STREET, TAVI- 
STOCK, DEVON. 


Many of our readers are aware that, 
in August last, the spacious and hand- 
some chapel belonging to the Rev. W. 
Rooker and congregation, erected not 
more than 12 years since, was totally 
destroyed by fire, supposed to have 
been occasioned by the ignition of the 
gas in the room under the chapel. 
The building was insured in about one- 
third of its cost. 

The present chaste and elegant 
edifice, capable of accommodating 800 
persons, has been re-erected at the 
sole expense of the congregation, with 
the exception of the few hundreds in 
which the previous building was in- 
sured, and the voluntary subscriptions 
of some friends connected with neigb- 
bouring churches. 

On Wednesday, August 14, the 
above chapel was opened, on which 
occasion, the Rev. G. Smith, Ply- 
mouth, commenced the service with 
prayer and reading the Scriptures ; 
the Rev. W. Hurendall, of Devonport, 
offered up the general prayer before 
sermon; the Rev. A. Reed, of Lon- 
don, delivered a most eloquent and 
impressive discourse from Matt. iii. 2. 
* Repent, for the kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand ;” the Rev. Mr. Trevor, 
Southmolton, concluded. The hymns 
were read by the Rev. J. Barfitt, of 
Launceston. 

The service in the evenin 
menced with singing; the 


com- 
ev. J. 


Barfitt read the Scriptures and pray-— 


ed; the Rev. S. Nicholson, of Ply- 
mouth, preached, with his usual fer- 
vour and pathos, a deeply interesting 
sermon from Acts viii. 25, and con- 
cluded. The hymns were given out 
by the esteemed Minister of the place. 
The day was exceedingly fine—the at- 
tendance of friends from neighbouring 
places and churches, numerous—the 
congregations very large and respect- 
able—and the collections liberal. 
N. S. NO. 106, 


REMOVALS. 

On Sunday, Sept. 15th, the Rev. 
John Barling, late pastor of the In- 
dependent Church, at Square Chapel, 
Halifax, preached his farewell sermon, 
having resigned his charge, on account 
of ill health. He is about to remove 
to Croydon, Surrey. 

The Rev. T. Binney, of the Weigh 
House Meeting, Eastcheap, has been 
chosen to fill the place occupied for 
many years by the late Rev. Dr. 
Winter, as one of the preachers of the 
Merchants’ Lecture, delivered every 
Tuesday morning at the Old Meeting 
House in New Broad Street, Fins- 
bury. Mr. Binney addressed a large 
and respectable congregation in that 
place, on Tuesday, September 24, on 
the ‘‘ Obedience of Faith,” the subject 
which the deceased lecturer had been 
appointed to discuss on that day. 





NOTICES. 


The next half-yearly Meeting of the 
Wiltshire Association will be held 
(D. V.) at Salisbury, on Wednesday, 
October 30, when the Rev. Charles 
Williams will be publicly recognized 
as the pastor of the church and con- 
gregation assembling in Endless Street 
Chapel. The Rev. Messrs. Jay, of 
Bath; Elliott, of Devizes; Curwen, 
of Frome, and other ministers, are 
expected to engage in the services. 

The new chapel erected by the 
church and congregation under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. B. Johnson, 
at Halsted, Essex, will be opened for 
the worship of God, on Thursday, 
October 24, when two sermons will 
be preaghed ; that in the morning by 
the Rev. James Stratten, of Padding- 
ton, and that in the evening by the 
Rev. Thomas Binney, of Weigh 
House Chapel, London. Divine ser- 
vice to commence in the morning at 
eleven o’clock, and in the evening at 
six. 

The recognition of the union be- 
tween the Rev. T. Tt A.M. late 

4 
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of Woolwich, and the church of 
Christ worshipping at Crown Street, 
Soho, (late under the Rev. J. Rees,) 
is arranged to take place on Tuesday, 
the 15th of October. The Rev. Dr. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
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Collyer, J. Harrington Evans, A. M., 
and several other respectable minis- 
ters, are engaged for the various so- 
lemnities of the day. Service to com- 
m ece at 11 o'clock in the morning. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


(From the Archives du Christianisme, 
Paris, Aug, 10, 1833.) 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENING AMONG THE 
DUTCH SOLDIERS WHO FORMED THE 
GARRISON OF THE CITADEL AT ANT- 
WERP. 


Breda, July 24, 1833. The Lord, the 
Sovereign Ruler of all things, is display- 
ing the wonders of his grace in our camps 
as well as in our cities and villages, in 
ear fortresses and on board our ships, 
in the midst of the din of arms, and while 
the cholera is depopulating our towns 
and villages. Who would have thought 
that, among the warriors who so bravely 
defended the Citadel of Antwerp, there 
were heroes in faith, men of prayer and 

reachers of righteousness ? ho could 
oe imagined that, in the barracks of 
St. Omers and Bethune, among prisoners 
of war given up to the common vices 
of soldiers, the Holy Spirit had raised 
the banner of the cross, and that lips, 
which but a little before had poured ont 
oaths and blasphemies, would be uttering 
the praises of the Lord? 

By a most blameable negligence, the 
giirelign of the Citadel was deprived for 
almost three years of public worship and 
all means of religious benefit. A few 
weeks before the bombardment, a pious 
soldier named Merckens, a native of 
Rotterdam, who had mourned in 
this spiritual desert and ardently poy 
os confess the py * dieery had at : 

happiness out from twelve 
to fifteen of his fellow-soldiers, pious 
men, and rs of his faith and hope. 
With them he formed a prayer-meeting, 
in which they all bowed the knee to the 
King of kings, read the word of life; 
sang the psalms of Israel, and encouraged 
each other to remain faithful to their 
God, in the midst of the impiety and 
immorality which reigned around them. 
Thus were these servants of God com- 
forted and strengthened; and, in the 
midst of the terrible scenes of desolation 
and death which attended the bombard- 


ment, they enjoyed profound peace, 
happy serenity, and sweet confidence in 
God their Saviour. Like Paul and Silas 
in the prison at Philippi, they sang the 

raises of Christ amidst the bursting of 

mbs and the thundering of cannon, 
rearing day and night. Through the 
divine protection, not one of these pray- 
ing men received the slightest wound, 
during the long and murderous siege. 
Deeply affected with this remarkable 
manifestation of the Lord’s mercy and 
guardian care, they solemnly and with 
many tears entered into an engagement 
to redouble their zeal in his holy service, 
to show forth his praise, and to profess 
his truth among r comrades, in the 


place of their a After their ar- 
rival at St. Omers, Merckens and his 
brethren held a mee three times a 
day in the barracks, in which they united 


in prayer ; and he, full of faith and zeal 

expounded the Scriptures, and declared 
to his companions the glad tidings of 
salvation. They but two Bibles, 
and these they guarded as their most 
valuable treasure. In a short time a 
considerable number of their comrades 
joined them : but they had still to endure 
much insult, contempt, and persecution. 
Among other outrages, about thirty of 
their most furious adversaries had formed 
a plot for rushing into the place when the 

were holding their meeting, and, wit 

every mark of contempt and disdain, kiek- 
ing fanatics out. These confederates 
came to the door of the room while 
Merckens was at prayer, with much 
unction and fervour: notwithstandin 

their determination, they were calaod 
with a feeling of reverence ; om took 
off their caps, stood in silence, and staid 
through the whole service, without ut- 
tering any invectives or making even the 
smallest disturbance. Seme of those 
mockers who had come with hostile in- 
tentions, were converted to Christ, and 
have since become the most zealous con- 
fessors of his name. Filled with faith 
and courage, Merckens and his friends 
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rsevered in their work, without yield- 
to the intimidation of injuries and 
threats. They had the joy of seeing a 
great number of their comrades turni 
to the Lord with the whole heart; a 
soon the room of assembling was too 
small to contain those who desired to hear 
the word of life. 

While these things were taking place, 
another pious soldier at Bethane [about 
22 miles from St. Omer’s}, had gathered 
around him many of his companions, and 
preached to them salvation by grace. 

A respectable society of Christians at 
Amsterdam, having received authentic 
information of this religious awakening, 
took it into consideration with fervent 
prayer, and resolved to send to St. 
Omers a brother full of faith and the 
Holy Spirit. Mr. Sames was chosen; a 
young man who had for some time 
wished to devote himself to missionary- 
work. After having been devoutly com- 
mended to the mercy of God for the 
important charge entrusted to his zeal 
and faithfulness, Mr. S. embarked, April 
7th, at Rotterdam for Dunkirk, with a 
large parcel of Bibles, Tracts, and Re- 
ligious Books. He was received at St. 
Omers with the warmest affection; and 
without any difficulty he obtained from 
the Commandant the use of a well-adapt- 
ed building in the great barrack, and of 
a riding school in the little barrack, for 
public worship. Every Lord’s day Mr. 
5. preached twice to congregations of 
600, 800, and even 1000, and every 
week-day he lectured on the Heidelberg 
Catechism {which was adopted by the 
Dutch Church more than 200 years ago, } 
to above 250 of the soldiers who were 
anxious for religions instruction, and 
many of whom give evidence of true con- 
version. The public discourses and pri- 
vate conversations of Mr. S. have been 
blessed beyond all expectation. Many 
soldiers, seized with compunction and 
convinced of sin, came to him every day, 

roposing the great question which the 
sinner always (in snbstance and purport] 
asks, who begins to feel the wound of 
his own heart and the wants of bis soul ; 
“What must I do to be saved?” Some 
Jews have paid attention to the truth of 
the gospel ; and one of them has openly 
acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and desires to receive baptism, In a 
short time, all the Bibles, Tracts, and 
Books which Mr. S. bad brought, were 
distributed, without his being able to 
satisfy the demands of all who were 
hungering for the word of God. He 
States that he had never witnessed such 
earnestness to hear the gospel, nor so 
mighty a work of the Spirit of God, in 


so large a number of persons who give 
evidence of being effectually turned 
from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God. 

Merckens, in one of his letters, gives 
the following account of the reality and 
the admirable effects of this awakening. 
“It is a truly heavenly and transporting 
sight. We sometimes almost forget that 
we are on earth. Figure to yourself a 
number of young men made, by the 
grace of God, humble and modest, pure 
and kind, in their whele demeanour ; 
from boisterous disturbers, become calm 
and silent; from profane swearers, 
devout worshippers ; from proud boasters, 
glorying in their own virtues, humble 
and contrite sinners looking to the 
perfect righteousness of Christ. No: 
it is not pessible to relate to you, still 
less adequately to describe, this won- 
drous change. God is every day the 
witness of the tears which flow in the 
midst of us, on account of sin.” 

Qn their return to their native coun- 
try, these Christian Soldiers, as they 
marched through Middleburg and Arn- 
heim, were the means of great satisfac- 
tion and edification to pious people in 
these towns, by their conversation and 
the liveliness of their faith, Many had 
supposed that some exaggeration must 
have been made in the printed accounts 
of this mission; but, having seen with 
their own eyes, they are convinced of 
the reality of this happy change. May 
the Lord deign to confirm this work ot 
his grace; and may these young dis- 
ciples become a blessed commencement 
for our army! 

P.S. We have learned that a pious 
and faithful travelling bookseller [cel- 
porteur] has been sent from Amsterdam 
to the Camp at Reyen near Breda, with 
Bibles and some thousands of Tracts. 
Already a blessing appears to have 
accompanied his endeavours; and we 
are encouraged to hope that this work 
also of faith and love will produce happy 
effects. 


THE EPISTLE FROM THE YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS HELD IN LON- 
DON, 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. 

Dear Friends,--In gathering together, 
on the present occasion, and in present- 
ing ourselves before the Lord, we have 
been humbled ina sense of our manifold 
infirmities, and of the temptations of our 
restless adversary. Under these impres- 
sions we have been prepared to feel the 
force of the declaration, ‘‘ Except the Lord 
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build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it ; except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” And 
with reverent gratitude are we enabled 
to acknowledge, that we have at this 
time been favoured with fresh tokens, 
that the holy Head of the Church is 
watching over us, and arding us 
against the encroachments of the enemy ; 
and that, unworthy as we are of his no- 
tice, he would build us up together unto 
nimself, as lively stones, compacted to- 
gether. With this renewed evidence of 
the loving kindness of the Lord, and of his 
condescension towards us, we are en- 
gaged again to salute you, in the words 
of the apostle, “Grace and peace be 
multiplied unto you, through the know- 
ledge of God, and of Jesus our Lord.” 

It is our earnest desire a prayer that 
the sorrowful and feeble-minded may be 
comforted; that the aged may be sus- 
tained by the hope of the everlasting 
cone the youth encouraged to sur- 
render their hearts unto the Lord; and 
those in the meridian of life constrained 
by the love of him who died for us, to 
devote themselves to his service. We 
sympathise with many of our beloved 
brethren and sisters on whom the Lord 
has been pleased to lay his chastening 
hand, whether they be afflicted in mind, 
body, or estate. And while we consider 
it a Christian privilege to weep with them 
that weep, we heartily commend them to 
the tender compassions of the Saviour of 
men. He was made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest ; he was tempted in 
all points like as we are; and continues 
to be touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities! He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them. 

We believe there are more than a few 
among us, who, from the circumstances 
of the times, are struggling with difficul- 
ties. May these be encouraged still to 
seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, in the consideration that 
their Heavenly Father knoweth all their 
need. It is those who walk in their 
_fear and love to whom he most abundant- 
ly dispenses that grace by which they are 
enabled to put their trustin him. Trust 
ye in the Lord for ever; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength. We 
affectionately recommend our dear 
friends who are thus circumstanced, to 
exercise that moral courage which will 
enable them to contract their family ex- 
penditure within their income ; and we 
would warn them not to delay this impor- 
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tant duty, under the expectation of what 
they may consider to be an improvement 
in the state of trade ; and which may not 
be realised, And may all our dear 
friends be careful how they enlarge their 
concerns, with a view of increasing their 
means of support; always bearing in 
mind that godliness with contentment is 
great gain. 

We have reason to believe that Friends 
in every part of the country continue to 
be faithfully attached to our ancient tes- 
timony against tithes and other ecclesias- 
tical demands. The amount of distraints, 
almost exclusively on these accounts, as 
now reported, is nearly thirteen thousand 
pounds. It is our firm conviction, that 
one of the purposes for which the Lord 
saw meet to raise us up as a people, was 
that we might become faithful witnesses 
against the corruptions which had found 
their way into his visible church ; yet we 
would affectionately remind you, that to 
maintain a controversy with error does 
not necessarily establish us in the truth; 
that it is possible not to be conformed to 
the world in many things, and, at the 
same time, not to be transformed by the 
renewing of our mind. We, therefore, 
earnestly entreat our beloved friends, 
while steadfastly adhering to all our 
Christian testimonies, not to rest satisfied 
with any thing short of that conversion of 
heart, that daily dependance upon God, 
and that entire obedience to his law, 
which constitute the very life of godliness. 

Besides other engagements which have 
occupied us at the present time, we have 
been employed in revising the rules and 
advices of the Society, of which a new 
and enlarged edition is about to be pub- 
lished. In the course of these proceed- 
ings we have had, with gratitude, to ac- 
knowledge the help mercifully afforded 
us, in conducting and terminating many 
weighty deliberations. We have been 
much impressed with the value and im- 

ortance of our Christian discipline: we 

elieve that our forefathers in the trath 
were graciously favoured with Divine aid 
in its establishment, and that it is in ac- 
cordance with the simple principles of 
Church government developed in the 
New Testament. While it enjoins upon 
us to be subject one to another in love, it 
neither encroaches on true Christian li- 
berty, nor in any degree releases us from 
that individual dependence on the great 
Head of the Church, and that obedience 
to his commandments, without which we 
have no claim to be regarded as members 
of the body of Christ. We highly esteem 
this institution as a means of preservation 
to us and to our children; and most ear- 
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nestly do we desire that it may be ever 
administered by men of clean hands, in 
the spirit of meekness, and in the fear of 
God. And we affectionately recommend 
those who are advancing to manhood, 
justly to appreciate the care which our 
discipline extends over them ; to consider 
it a privilege to be subject to it, and, as 
occasions may arise, to contribute to up- 
hold it. And whilst we fervently desire 
that the number of faithful labourers in 
word and doctrine may be increased, we 
wish to remind our dear friends that the 
discipline of the Church affords a wide 
sphere of usefulness to all who are con- 
cerned for the prosperity of the cause of 
trath; and little as, in some cases, our 
dear brethren and sisters may see the 
fruit of their labours, we would, at this 
time, press it upon them not to relax in 
a pious watchful care over the flock. 

The reports which we have at this time 

received of the state of our public schools 

‘have been satisfactory to us; we believe 
they have been rendered a great blessing 
to our Society. Our sympathy and esteem 
are peculiarly due to those who are con- 
scientiously occupied in discharging the 
responsible duties attached to the care of 
youth. With a right fulfilment of your 
trust, dear friends, our hopes of a suc- 
ceeding generation are intimately con- 
nected. Your calling is arduous, but of 
eminent utility, and one in which you 
have abundant opportunity to serve the 
Lord. You have especial need to seek 
for the wisdom which is from above; but 
if, through heavenly help, you have been 
made instrumental in establishing correct 
moral habits and sound religious princi- 
ples, however limited your sphere, you 
may hope to partake of the blessing of 
those who tarn many to righteousness. 
We are religiously concerned that our 
young people of every class, whilst they 
are receiving that education which will 
fit them for usefulness in after life, may 
continue to be trained upin the knowledge 
and love of the Holy Scriptures; and 
that they may, in humility and the fear 
of the Lord, examine for themselves the 
external evidences of the Christian reli- 
gion. May they ever be preserved in 
that teachable, watchful, and tender state 
of mind, in which they will be alive to the 
perceptible influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and in which the Lord will be pleased to 
grant them a right understanding of the 
way of life and salvation. 

Epistles addressed to this meeting have 
been received and read from our dear 
brethren in Ireland, and the several yearly 
meetings on the American Continent, 
with the exception of Virginia, and have 
proved very acceptable to us. 
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The degraded and demoralised state of 
the poor, in many parts of the United 
Kingdom, and the great extent of crime, 
have at this time deeply affected us. 
We, therefore, entreat Friends, in their 
respective situations in town or country, 
to search out the causes of these things. 
We apprehend that among these causes 
will be found those abridgments of the 
comfort of the labourer, which tend toa 
wretched and disreputable pauperism. 
We earnestly desire that Friends may be 
exemplary in their attention to this impor- 
tant subject ; and that they may encourage 
their neighbours, and unite with them in 
their endeavours to apply a remedy to 
these evils. And seeing it is sin which se- 
parates the soul from God, and that igno- 
rance and intemperance, vice and irre- 
ligion, so much prevail among the inha- 
bitants of the British Isles, we are de- 
sirous that our members may allow their 
sympathies to be wakened for these our 
fellow-subjects. And may their religious 
concern extend to other parts of Chris- 
tendom, similarly circumstanced, with an 
earnest desire that, under the blessing of 
Providence, they may be: made instru- 
mental to effect a real improvement in the 
domestic, moral, and religious state of 
our fellow-men. 

The deplorable condition of the hea- 
then, and the degraded circumstances 
under which they are living, have been 
felt at this time, as well as in former 
years, to be truly affecting. And although 
no way appears to open for our adopting 
any specific measure, in order to com- 
municate to them the knowledge of the 
truths of the Gospel, we earnestly re- 
commend their benighted condition to 
the frequent remembrance and Christian 
sympathy of all our members. There 
are various means of diffusing a know- 
ledge of Christianity among them, which 
in no degree compromise our religious 
principles. The Holy Scriptures abun- 
dantly testify how offensive in the Divine 
sight are the abominations of idolatry ; 
and we desire that all may stand open 
to the intimations of the Heavenly Shep- 
herd, and follow the leadings of his Spirit 
into such services as he may be pleased 
to appoint to them individually. e re- 
joice in the part which many of our mem- 
bers have taken in the general diffusion 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in promoting 
a Christian education of the poor in this 
and in other countries ; and we desire 
that these very important objects may 
receive the continued attention and sup- 
port of Friends. 

We feel at this time a warm and affec- 
tionate solicitude that we may all strive, 
through the help of the Holy Spirit, to 
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live up to that profession of the Christian 
aig and to one are views of 
ts simplicity, spi ity, and purity, 
which our Seclety has uniformly dot 
it right to And, as living faith 

doctrines of the Gospel, and a 
practical observance of the and 
e le of our blessed Lord, regulate our 
affections and conduct, we shail be en- 
abled more correctly to perceive our in- 
dividual places in the church. In the 
exercise of this faith and obedience, we 
shall more weaned from the love 
of the world, and more filled with the 
love of God; and whether our lot be 
castjat home or abroad, in more civilized 
or in less enlightened countries, we shail 
be made instrumental in advancing that 
kingdom which is righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

In former epistles, we have often had 
occasion to express ourselves in language 
of commiseration, and even in terms of 
discouragement, on the long-continued 
wane of the slaves in the Colonies 

the British empire. In the course of 
the last two years, our fellow-conntry- 
men, of various religious denominations, 
have co-operated with increased zeal in 
advocating the cause of the ressed, 
The righteousness of the law Christ 
has been pleaded; in these nations as an 
unanswerable t for the total ex- 
tinction of slavery. 


Within the same 
riod of time, a A 


of concur 
ee ind of an over- 


this cause of 


ruling Providence 
pnt d gra has made its way to 
an extent. oi ight reve- 
rent thanksgiving to our i Fa- 
ther in heaven, thet we now look rns 
to the termination of this cruel and dis- 
graceful system as an event not far dis- 
tant. The Government of the country 
has, in effect, recognized the grand prin- 
ciple, that man should bold no property 
in the person of his fellow-man ; and the 
a of Commons is engaged upon legis- 
ting upon this deeply interesting ques- 
tion. We humbly pa tomar eave ove 
ceedings to the blessings of the Most High. 
May it please Him, to whom the cause of 
the poor and afflicted is precious, to in- 
fluence our rulers to the enactment of 
such just and equal laws as shall place 
the enslaved negroes in fall possession of 
those rights liberties to which they 
are entitled equally with ourselves ! 

Aad now, im conclasion, dear friends, 
be kindly affectioned one to another 
with rene Ow love ; in honour preferring 
one another. May we labour ran in- 
erease of that fellowship and sympathy in 
which we can bear one another’s burthens; 
and in which, if one member of (he church 
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suffer, the others can suffer with it, and 
if one be honoured, the others can re- 
joice with it! May it be the prayer of 
us all, that the charity which hopeth, 
believeth, and endureth all things, may 
increase and abound amongst us! Bear 
one with the other in meekness and love, 
amidst the infirmities of flesh and spirit. 
Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves 
unto the elder, Yea, all of you be sub- 
ject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility: and may we every one so hold 
ont to the end, that, when the chief 
shepherd shall appear, we may each re- 
ceive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away ! 

Signed, in and on behalf of the 
Meeting, by 

Samvuet Tuxe, 


Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


DEATH OF REV E. PARSONS. 
This well known and eminent minister 
of Christ died at Douglas, in the Isle of 
Man, on Thursday, the 29th of August, 
after an illness of only a few hours. 

Mr. Parsons was 73 years of age, the 
day of his birth being July 16, 1760. He 
was for 48 years the faithful pastor of 
the Independent church, assembling in 
Salem Chapel, Leeds, where he had been 
favoured with extensive usefulness. He 
relinquished his charge in the month of 
November last, the church mo, a 
liberal provision for the remainder of his 
life; but although at the time of his 
resi » his health was much im- 
paired, he was enabled frequently, and 
with his wonted acceptableness, to exer- 
cise the ministry to which he had been 
so diligently devoted. About three 
months ago, he went on a short visit to 
Douglas, to which place he had become 
attached in consequence of a previous re- 
sidence in 1831, during which he expe- 
rienced much kindness. He preached at 
the Independent Chapel on the mornings 
of the four Sabbaths i diately pre- 
ceding his death ; the last sermon, from 
Malachi iv. 2, “‘ But unto you that fear 
his name shall the Sun of Righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings,” is said 
to have been peculiarly animated and 
delightful. He felt no extraordinary in- 
disposition until the evening of August 
28, when, at the house of a pious friend, 
he was seized with symptoms which 
seemed to call for medical assistance. 
He was able to walk to his lodgings, and 
for some hours there was no ehension 
of danger; but during the t he sud- 
denly sunk, and at half-past nine on the 

of the 29th, he ully ex- 
pired. 





Previous to his ture, the 
disease had assumed the character of 
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malignant cholera, and he was therefore 
interred in the church yard of Douglas 
on the following day. 

The nature of the disorder to which 
Mr. Parsons fell a victim prevented his 
engaging in any conversation that might 
indicate the precise state of his mind in 
the near prospect of dissolution. It is, 
however, a matter of grateful remem- 
brance to the friends who enjoyed the 
nearest intercourse with him, that for 
some time previous to the event that has 
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well nigh overwhelmed them ; there were 
manifestations of character which could 
leave no arp doubt of his being the 
subject of a spiritual process eminent! 
preparing him for his end. The testi. 
mony is striking, that the sudden coming 
of the Lord brought him to the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. Many 
are the fruits of his labours, yet on earth : 
may they have abundant joy together in 
the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ at 
his coming ! J.P. 





BRIEF COMMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


As the sittings of Parliament have now 
closed, there is, as a usual consequence, 
a dearth of news; our remarks, there- 
fore, will be very brief. 

The struggle in Porrueat is not yet 
quite over; it has, however, arrived at 
such a point as to leave the Miguelite 
party totally without hope. His navy 
captured by the gallant Napier; Lisbon 
occupied by the oy enemy ; the 
siege of Oporto raised ; bis army dimi- 
nished to ten or twelve thousand men,— 
Miguel himself can hardly entertain the 
slightest hopes of'a successful prosecution 
of the contest. Nothing can protract 
it, even for a short time, but foreign as- 
sistance; and this even Spain, we should 
imagine, will not be so absurd as to 

t. 

When our last Number was published, 
it was daily expected that Marshal Bovr- 
mont would make his attack on Lisbon, 
On the 5th ult, that attack was made. 
It was directed principally on Arco de 
Tejo; the position of St. Sebastian de 
Pedriera and Campolide; but the as- 
Sailants were, in every instance, re- 
pulsed with great loss, It is reported, 
that on the 10th and 11th, certain condi- 
tions were offered by Bourmont, through 
Lord Russell and Admiral Parker, a 
compliance with which, on the part of 
Don Pedro, would induce the Marshal 
to disband his army. Several of these 
conditions, however, were said to be 
totally inadmissible. The great source 
of fear now, with every rational mind, 
is, lest Don Pedro, who, separated from 
his cause, is, we suspect, in no extraor- 
dinary 4d » better than Miguel, 
should seek to employ his newly ac- 
quired power for selfish and ambitious 
purposes, To the 12th instant, several 
thousand men were employed in and 
about Lisbon, night and day, in throw- 
ing up trenches, and preparing in every 
way for an assault. The utmost enthu- 
siasm inthe cause of Donna Maria is 
said to prevail amongst all classes of 
inhabitants. We regret to say, that 
the cholera continues to rage through 


every province of Portugal. It has 
also just made its appearance in SPArn. 
Turkey, though she has escaped the 
dangers with which the invasion of the 
Egyptian Pacha threatened her, still 
seems doomed to enjoy no repose. Des- 
perate bands of incendiaries have spread 
terror and desolation through the streets 
of Constantinople; and other distur. 
bances. of various kinds, are constantly 
breaking the peace of the capital, as well 
as various parts of the Ottoman empire. 
Let us hope that these are but precur- 
sors of the total downfal of the tottering 
empire of the false prophet, 
BRAHIM, the Egyptian Pacha, is, it is 
said, wisely employing the Jeisure which 
he peace between Turkey and hiinself 


his empire; and in correcting the 
shes whieh had into various 
branches of the internal government of 
the country. Since the conquest of Sy- 
ria, the Egyptian Viceroy has, however, 
come into contact with m Bescuir, 
Paince or Lesanon. In the contest 
with Syria, the ptians received aid 
from that Prince; in return for which 
he was to be invested with the 
vernment of Syria ; a pledge which. 
not been fulfilled. This has originated 
a quarrel between [brahim and the Emir. 
“he cholera, we regret to state, still 
rages in AMERICA; more ly in 
the Western States. 

As respects our own country, the poli- 
tical retrospect of the past month is very 
encouraging. ‘The c has nearly 
left the metropolis, and is fast disappear- 
ing in ‘most parts of the ki . Our 
manufactories are, most of them, in a 
more rous state than they have 
been for some time past. The long ses- 
sion of Parliament has closed, and, — 
the whole, under far better auspices than 
appeared probable some two or three 
months ago, 

Upon looking back on the events of the 
last Session, we feel that we have some 
cause for dissatisfaction ; but, after all, 
still more for hope and confidence, 
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Though we have thought, and still think, 
that, considering the immense power the 
Ministry wielded when the RerormepD 
PargtiaMEnT, (which they had in fact 
created,) first met, and the impossibility 
of « successful resistance to any measures 
of Reform which such a Ministry and 
such a Parliament might carry ;—though 
when we consider all this, we cannot but 
think that the we might have done 
something more in the same space of 
time ;--and though we cannot help seeing 
that they have committed two or three 
grand errors, which well nigh endangered 
their power where alone they were truly 
strong; though we have no sympathy 
with their feeble abandonment of the im- 
portant clause in the Irish Church Reform 
Bill ; though we have deprecated in the 
strongest manner, and still do so, the 
grant of so large a sum as £20,000,000 
to the Planters, and still more, the dis- 
honourable conversion of what was, at 
first, intended for a loan into a gift; 
though we think they have allowed the 
Bank Corporation too good a bargain, and 
that the total repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes would have been far better than 
their partial remission ,--entailing, as the 
present clumsy plan does, all the enormous 
expenses of collection ; though we think 
that by a little bolder and more determin- 
ed policy all these things might have been 
obviated, yet we feel, and have the great- 
est pleasure in acknowledging, that very 
much has been done: and allowing for 
the peculiar difficulties and perplexities 
of the Ministry, the immense press of 
business which has almost overwhelmed 
them, and the natural timidity with 
which, until they see the result of some 
of their measures, they must mpg ones 4 
move, they bave perhaps done, thoug 

not all that might have been done, as 
much as could soberly have been expect- 
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edfrom them, The “ Slavery Abolition 
Bill,” the * Irish Church Retorm Bill,” 
the Bank Charter and the East India 
Charter Bills, as well as several others,im- 
perfect as some of them undoubtedly are, 
will all confer great benefit on the empire, 
and are at all events a nearer approach to 
a satisfactory adjustment of the questions 
to which they refer, than could have 
been expected from an unreformed Par- 
liament in twenty years. Nor must we 
forget that the past session holds out a 
strong hope of a still more decisive ap- 
plication of the same principles of policy 
in coming years. The Ministry will be 
pin experience, and gathering 
strength from every successful measure ; 
they will see that, in applying sound 
principles of reform, there is no occasion 
for that excessive caution which, on some 
past occasions, has almost assumed the 
appearance of imbecile indecision and 
timidity; they will better see the real 
advantages of their position, and that 
while they act honestly and boldly with 
the House of Commons and the nation, 
it is impossible they can be defeated, for 
more than a day, in the Lords; the anti- 
reformers themse)ves, it is to be hoped, 
will have become so gradually accustomed 
and broken in to frightful spectacles of re- 
form, 80 tired out with resistance, or so 
effectually convinced of its futility as to be 
no longer transported into either terror 
or rage whenever they see a measure 
of reform propounded. Cheered these 
considerations, we cannot help looking 
forward to the next session with ane 
hope. Nor in that season of promise anc 
hope let Dissenters forget to urge the 
legislature on the subject of their griev- 
ances, If Dissenters forget their own 
interests, they may rest assured that no 
one else will remember them. 
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The article on “ Jewish History,” as illustrated by profane historians, in our 


next. 


We shall be rejoiced to hegr from our valued correspondent. 
The review of Hinton in our next, The delay has been unavoidable, 
be truly glad to hear from our highly esteemed corres 
The list of errata in the Historical Sketch of the 


We shall 


ndent, 
ongregational Church at Wim- 


borne, came too late to be corrected in the type; but they are subjoined here.— 

Sir John Trenchard, (mentioned page 588 to have been Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was Secretary of State.—Dr., Dunn was not D,D. but LL.D,--The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who occasionally attended the meeting-house at Wimborne, was not 


the author of the “* Characteristics,” 


We regret to say that the length of two or three pieces in this number has com- 
pelled us to postpone till next month, several important articles of intelligence, and 


the accounts of several ordinations, 





